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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





In these days of radio and television the success of a given program 
is judged largely by the volume of fan mail received by the performers. 
Usually the measure of success is quantitative. As long as the letters come 
in by the tens of thousands it doesn’t too much matter what they say. _ 

The success of a newspaper, particularly of the news and editorial 
columns, is also, to a considerable extent, judged by the volume of letters 
to the editor. Aside from circulation, which depends on a wide variety of 
factors, it is the chief way in which to gauge reader interest. A well-filled 
column of letters to the editor is an excellent sign of journalistic health. 

In a newspaper, however, quality is just as important as quantity. 
Probably the world’s most outstanding example is the quality of the 
letters to the London Times. Its columns are used regularly by many of 
Britain’s greatest men and women for statements of importance concern- 
ing foreign affairs, politics, civic matters, law, literature, art, music, in 
fact everything of a public nature. For some reason our English cousins 
seem much more prone to take pen in hand for the purpose of addressing 
their editors than do people in this country. The average American reader 
is more apt to grab the telephone whenever he wants to comment on what 
he “sees by the papers.” 

With what we believe to be pardonable pride we should like to point 
out the quality and quantity of letters which The Chronicle has received 
and printed ever since it was started. The readers in America interested 
in racing, hunting, showing and polo may not be vast in numbers, but they 
are certainly both attentive and keen. Let a hunter trial date be omitted, 
a single race left out of a horse’s record, an error made in the number of 
miles hounds ran, in fact any journalistic sin committed or omitted and 
the editorial staff will hear about it, not only once, but three or four times, 
and promptly at that. Considering the fact that we are thus kept con- 
tinually on our toes, it really is a wonder that the staff doesn’t turn into 
a corps de ballet! 

Fortunately the great majority of the letters we received are con- 
structive, the comments apt and to the point, the suggestions well-consid- 
ered and imaginative. Most of these appear in print. As long as they 
have reader interest it is the policy of The Chronicle to publish all the 
letters it receives, whether favorable or unfavorable—which means that 
occasionally we have to sit and take it on the chin. 

Of course we welcome controversy. Nothing entertains more readers 
than a good old-fashioned knock-down and drag-out fight, full of verbal 
punches. In the course of such battles, however, The Chronicle stays 
strictly on the side lines. If reader A wants to stick his neck out via the 
letters to the editor column, it is none of our business if readers X, Y and 
Z each take a swing at him—even though we may enjoy the spectacle. 

There are naturally some limitations as to what we publish. Some 
letters have very little reader interest. Some repeat what others have 
said in previously published letters. For instance, in response to our 
request for comments on the new format we have received literally hund- 
reds of favorable letters and a few unfavorable. We have published all the 
unfavorable, but we do not have room to publish all the favorable letters. 
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To those whose bouquets arrived 
too late, we here tender our pro- 
found thanks. 

Another category are those letters 
signed with a pen name. If the 
writer’s real name and address are 
also given, we publish the letter and 
the pen name only. If they are not 
given we do not publish the letter 
at all. For the protection of The 
Chronicle and its readers we do not 
feel that we should publish a letter 
from anyone who refuses to reveal 
his identity. 

Finally, we hope that you will 
keep up the good work. The column 
of letters which you provide is one 
of the most interesting and valued 
features of the paper. Whenever 
you feel like getting something off 
your chest, please don’t hesitate to 
write us about it. 


Letters To The Editor 


Stacy Lloyd 








Dear Sir: 


The new format is excellent. It is 
handier than the old one and seems to 
provide a better organized layout. You 
should get more volume of advertising 
and more subscribers from this move 
and I certainly do congratulate you on 
the change. 

Regards, 
Stacy B. Lloyd 
St. Croix, V. I. 
March 12, 1953 
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From The Field 


To the Editor: 


Here we have sincerly admired your 
changed lay-out. As you may imagine, 
your issue of February 6th was the 
subject of a searching inquest, as is 
always the case when newspapermen 
discuss the innovations of a contempor- 
ary. Our unanimous conclusion was that 
this more concise form will do The 
Chronicle nothing but good and I and 
my staff again wish you good luck. 


Sincerely, 
Wilson Stephens 
Editor, The Field 


March 2, 1953 
London, England 





0 a 
A. Henry Higginson 


To the Publisher: 


Although I don’t think we have ever 
met, I want to write you a letter to 
wish you every success with your pur- 
chase of The Chronicle. Stacy Lloyd 
took it as a very small unknown pro- 
position and made it into the best horse 
and hound paper we have ever had in 
America in my day, or I think in any 
other. I am glad, since he has had to 
part with it, that it has fallen into such 
capable hands as yours. I think you 
have got the best man for Editor in 
America beyond any question, to my 
way of thinking, and I think you are 
very wise in keeping the old staff. 

Continued on Page 3 
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Friday, March 20, 1953 


Letters to the Editor 


Continued From Page 2 


As to the change in the format and 
paper of the magazine, as it is now, 
I think it is immeasurably improved. 
The better quality of paper makes all 
the difference in the world and the size 
is much more convenient to handle. 

I am writing this little note to you 
just to wish you well as one of the old 
contributors to the paper and, perhaps 
I may say, almost the oldest member 
of the M. F. H. Association alive to-day. 
In fact, I think my valued _ friend, 
Fletcher Harper, is probably the only 
member of the Association who is older 
by a few years. 

With every good wish, 
Faithfully, 
A. Henry Higginson 


Feb. 25, 1953 
Stinsford House 
Dorset, England 
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Trainer of Battleship — 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to sincerely congratu- 
late you on the new Chronicle. Having 
been a regular reader of The Chronicle 
for a good many years, and having al- 
ways enjoyed reading it, I think the 
new magazine a big improvement over 
the old one. 

Best wishes to you and your very 
interesting magazine. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Reg. Hobbs 

P. S. Have just finished reading in 
your magazine about a great sportsman 
named Mr. Billy Hayes, whom I knew 
very well out there before the 1914-18 
War. 
Berkshire, England 
March 10, 1953 

—_—_——() — 


Timely Humor 





To the Kditor: 


Enclosed is a short, rather humorous 
poem written by one of the present 
student teachers at the Sturgis School, 
and if it merits your attention, perhaps 
you will be able to use it. What with all 
the recent discussion of ‘‘dressage’’, it 
is certainly timely. 

Very truly yours, 
Verl S. Crew - 
(Mrs. Verl Sturgis Crew, Director) 
Sturgis School of Horsemastersh!{p 


Feb. 25, 1953 
Milton, Conn. 


The Shoulder In 


or 
I Should have stayec Outside 
Maggi Bowman 


Enter the inside from the outside, 

Be careful not to pruise the horse’s 
hide. 

Walk your horses down the long side. 

We used the leading rein on the inside 

To draw the forehand a little off side 

And to flex the neck and head inside 

Turning the head away from the front 
side. 

To move the horses to the front side 

Use the leg that’s on the inside pressed 
against 

The horse’s outsides. 

The holding leg is on the outside, 
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The active leg is on the inside. 

Push the horses outsides with the leg 
that’s 

On the outside to keep him going to 
the frontside 

And to flex his lazy backside around 
the leg 

That’s on the inside. 

Push the horses towards their outsides 

But keep their shoulders on the insides 

Off the track or to the frontside 

By the indirect rein of opposition be- 
hind the 

Frontside. 

That’s how the shoulder-in’s done.... 

0 





Comma Slipped 


Dear Sir; 

1 don’t know whether my comma 
was in the wrong place or your proof 
reader slipped up. In either case I 
hasten to correct the statement in my 
letter to you in the March 6th issue, to 
the effect that Pass Out’s get won 
$930,080 in 1952. This figure should 
read $93,080. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. Thomas M. Waller 
March 12, 1953 
Tanrackin Farm 
Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
0 — 





Scoring Hunters 


Dear Sir: 

The Article, ‘Is This the Answer’’, 
by Mr. Frank D. Hawkins, certainly 
calls attention to the necessity of keep- 
ing a hunter card in such a manner 
that later reference to it will make 


sense. Whether or not we can produce 


a rule-bound universal system is hard 
to say. It seems to me that Mr. Haw- 
kins has made the job a little too simple 
with regard to judging classes other 
than working or model hunters. Here 
is my comment: 

The performance scale, in my judg- 
ment, covers scoring sensibly and ade- 
quately. It is not complicated. Five 
minutes after reading the article I was 
jotting down accurate scores on an 
imaginary. round by using Mr. Hawkins’ 
method. 

Next, we consider ‘‘Manners and Way 
of Going.” Evidently Mr. Hawkins con- 
siders this column in the light of an- 
other jump, considering much of this 
item has been built into judgment of 
the actual jumps made. I will go along 
with this as a common sense approach. 
It’s a difficult column to fill and in addi- 
tion to numerical score, I should like 
to have room enough to jot down a one 
word reminder of why I marked the 
horse down or up; for example: Pulls, 
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High-headed, Heavy Gallop, Slow, Fast 
Smooth ete. 

Next. consider Conformation. There 
is no quarrel in asking a judge to grade 
his horses (1-100). Somebody is going 
to kick anyway and we must leave it 
up to the judge to say he considers a 
poor shoulder more damning than 
rough hocks and how much. 

However, this is the joker in the 
proceeding. Mr. Hawkins has given 
equal value to his ‘‘Performance’”’ plus 
“Manners and Way of Going” and his 
“Conformation.” This generally is not 
so. Conditions as written determine 
weight to be given each item. Also, of 
course, he has conveniently had nine 
fences in his class which, plus his man- 
ners and way of going puts the sum of 
his two elements on the same basis as 
his conformation. Now if the conditions 
of the class called for ‘‘Performance, 
Manners and Way of Going to count 
75 percent’, ‘Conformation 25 per 
cent,’”’ we must add his ‘‘Performance” 
column to his ‘“‘Manners and Way of Go- 
ing” column and use 75 percent of this 
total add to 25 percent of ‘‘Conforma- 
tion’’ score to get horse’s true numeri- 
cal score in accordance with conditions. 
Take the ribbon horses from Mr. Haw- 
kins’ theoretical score sheet in the 
above mentioned class. 

No. 22 scores 23.75 73.5 or 97.25—2nd 
No. 44 scores 23.00 69.0 or 92.00—3rd 
No. 55 scores 23.25 64.5 or 87.75—4th 
No. 66 scores 24.25 72.0 or 96.25—IlAst 

Under the above figures No. 66 wins 
without being called out to hack. 

If this were a class in which ‘‘Confor- 
mation’? counted 40 percent and ‘‘Per- 
formance and Way of Going’’ counted 
60 percent, No. 22 would win over 66 
and the other two would be unchanged. 

Again, in Mr. Hawkins’ assumption, 
he chose an example to give his per- 
formance factors and his conformation 
factor a common denominator. Suppose 
you had 6 fences or 12 fences. What 
then? Logically give a maximum score 
of 10 to each fence and to manners and 
way of going and then grade conforma- 
tion accordingly. In the first case your 
performance factors have a maximum 
of 70 and in the second, 130 points. 
Hence, grade conformation on basis of 
1-70 or 1-130. Here your old 100 in 
conformation would become 70 or 130: 
your 85 would become 59.50: or 110.5. 

Of course the above discussion is 

Continued on Page 33 








BOOKS 


EVERYTHING ON HUNTING 
HORSES, RACING AND POLO 


Old and New 


SYDNEY R. SMITH 


Canaan, New York 

















5-room guest house, swimming pool, 


PREVIEWS, INC. 
1518 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Phone: Pennypacker 5-1400 





TRAINING AND BREEDING FARM 


Close to Maryland, New Jersey and New York Tracks 
Full Set Stable and Farm Buildings In Perfect Condition 
BERKS CO., PA. 

Sixty box stalls, half-mile training track, 11 paddocks with oak board fencing, 
limestone land, 10-room stone colonial 


4-car garage. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


Price: $75,000. 


farm house thoroughly modernized, 


Wm. H. Lechner 
or 1322 Hampden Blvd. 
Reading, Pa. 
Phone: 4-2648 
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Thoroughbreds 





Race Track Managements Should Do More Toward 
Prevention of Fires In Track Stables 





Septimus 


Lincoln Downs opened the racing 
season in New England last Saturday 
in what from all accounts was a blaze 
of glory. Attendance was around 35, 
000, DeSpirito rode four winners. and 
the mutual handle was $1,512,548, 
which probably was a record. Earlier 
in the week, Lincoln Downs also had 
the questionable distinction of having 
a stable fire. In this five horses were 
burned up, and two others were injur- 
ed so badly they had to be destroyed. 
Not a very good try. Nothing like the 
one at Douglas Park last October, in 
which sixty-eight animals perished. 

Somehow or other, it seems to be an 


unhappy coincidence that race tracks 
have fires just before a meeting begins. 
Only a few weeks ago there was a small 
but disastrous one at Charles Town, and 
one of the two fires at Belmont Park 
last year came on the eve of the autumn 
meeting. Altogether, in the past twelve 
months, nearly one hundred and fifty 
Thoroughbreds have died unnecessarily. 
This is an astounding total. It seems 
to me that not only should the race 
track managements do more than they 
have done in making barns and kitchens 
as nearly fireproof as possible (not 
even a steel and concrete grandstand 
is absolutely fireproof). and policing 


their grounds more strictly, but those 
agencies for the amelioration of racing, 
and the furtherance of the interests of 
the men in it, should contribute some- 
thing more than eye-wash. There are 
few structures which are greater fire 
hazards than stables, and, I am sorry 
to say, the men who work in them are 
not always as careful as they should be. 

As this is written, the cause of the 
fire at Lincoln Downs has not been 
established—and it probably never will 
be. But lets try and not have another. 


For as long as the oldest horseman 
can remember, it has been the inalien- 
able right of horsemen to grumble— 
about the condition book, the weights 
assigned their horses in handicaps, the 
track, and one hundred and seventy- 
three. or eighty-four other things, but 
especially about the condition book. 
How often have you heard, “I’ve got 
twenty-eight horses, and there isn’t a 
race in the book for one of them!”’ The 
old order is changing, though. Last 
week B. F. Whitaker was summoned 


Continued on Page 33 














JERRY McCARTHY ESTATE DISPERSAL 


At Douglas M. Davis, Jr.’s High Hope Farm, Versailles, Kentucky, 4 miles 
from Keeneland; April 13, (first dark Monday at Keeneland); including: 


VAN CROSBY. b. c. 1950, by Broke Even—Lady Patrol, 


winner of 5 races including James H. Connors Memorial and Hawthorne Juvenile Stakes, earning 
$35,500 and an impost of 115 pounds in the Experimental Free Handicap. Of some 71,000 foals reg- 
istered in the past 10 years, only 175 have been weighted higher in the Experimental. 


Also seven mares including the stakes winner EGRETTA, (in foal to Mr. Busher) and four yearlings. 
ADDITIONAL ENTRIES OF THOROUGHBREDS OF ALL AGES SOLICITED. 


Entries will close Tuesday, March 31st. 





FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY 


3 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 8-1897 


HUMPHREY S. FINNEY, Vice-President 
and General Manager 


TYSON GILPIN 
President 
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Hound Race at Rappahannock Hunt Point-to-Point. 


Ums Wins At Rappahannock 


POINT-TO-POINT 





Miss Hitchcock and Agbid Win Ladies’ Race; 
Pepper Toes Wins Inaugural Junior Event 





Nancy G. Lee 


The Rappahannock Hunt Point-to- 
Point really brought out a huge crowd 
and while there were scratches which 
cut down the number of starters, the 
races were well run. This event on 
March 14 at Leeway Farm near Wash- 
ington, Va., was really a day for fox 
hunters and farmers and from the open- 
ing event (the farmer’s race) to the 
last race carded (hound race), the 
interest was keen. : 


Seven draft horses went postward 
in the farmers’ race. Tommy Eastham 
had his difficulties with Jackie, the win- 
ner of the 1952 race. One bystander 
remarked, ‘‘That horse won it last year 
but he won’t this time. He hasn’t been 
right since’. When Starter Randy Duf- 
fey dropped the flag, Jackie did have 
other ideas and headed for the barn, 
losing his rider enroute after an en- 
counter with a wire fence. Meantime 
Clifton Clark and his gray came thr- 
ough the gap on top and withstood a 
bid from Mrs. Marietta Cheatham’s en- 
try to win. 


The Battle Run was a lightweight 
event for gentlemen, members of Rap- 
pahannock Hunt. This time 4 horses 
lined up and over the Aiken, the Ist 
jump, Owner-rider Leon T. Greenaway 
on Gold Baron almost came to grief. 
However, the winner of this race last 
year made a quick recovery and was 
running 2nd to Mr. Richard Furnival 
on Louis Somerville’s Sky Raker as 
they came by the judges’ wagon the 
first time. Around the cedar tree and 
headed toward the 2nd, Gold Baron 
moved ahead to lead over this jump 
and as they disappeared toward the 
3rd, it was still Gold Baron. The crowd 
moved to the top of the huge hill to 
watch the 3rd and 4th and from this 
vantage point they could also view the 
5th, a chicken coop. Back at the Aiken, 
Gold Baron was still leading. followed 
by Tech with Mr. Jack Bruce on James 
W. Fletcher’s Wings moving along at 
a good hand gallop. Mr. Furnival and 
Sky Raker pulled up after the 5th. 

Another turn of the course and back 
to the Aiken, Gold Baron swerved 
sharply to the left in front of Tech 
and landed running. He drove in to 


win ahead of Tech with Wings distanc- 


ed. 
The ladies race is called The Mount 
Salem and again 4 horses were lined 


up. Starter Duffey sent them away at 
once and Miss Amy Hitchcock was off 
on top with Sidney Culver’s Agbid, 
closely followed by Mrs. Barbara Car- 
ter on her Beau Saber. This was a 
shorter race and the lst jump was a 
post and rail (the 2nd jump on the 
longer course), and after leading over 
this one, Agbid led the small field as 
they went out of sight. Three of the 
horses were over the 3rd jump without 
any trouble but Mrs. Scott Heur.Jr. and 
her Mary, had a refusal. When Mary 
also refused the 4th (chicken coop) 
and 5th (Aiken), one of the patrol 
judges asked her to pull out of the race. 

After landing over the Aiken and 
heading for the stretch run which 
would take them past the starting point 
again, Mrs. Carter made a determined 
bid on Beau Saber but it was still Ag- 
bid over the 6th, with Beau Saber 2nd 
and Miss Gene Blackwell on Pelham 
3rd. Over the 10th and last, Agbid 
was still heading the pack with Beau 
Saber 2nd but as Agbid increased her 
advantage to win, Miss Blackwell clos- 
ed rapidly on Pelham to place over 
Beau Saber. 

Just 3 weeks and 2 days before March 
14, Agbid was living the life of Riley 
at her owner’s farm. With the point- 
to-point season looming, Miss Hitch- 
cock took over the training reins. had 
the mare shod and did a quick job of 
getting her ready to start. 

Original plans called for The Mount 


(Hawkins Photo) 


Winner was hound in foreground (ears up). 


Marshall, an open race for gentlemen,. 
to be run in two divisions. The 13 
entries were whittled down to 6 so 
they, of course, made up the starters. 
Away from the start and over the Ist 
jump, Mr. Francis Greene took over 
the pace setting duties on Capt. J. L. B. 
Bentley’s home-bred Ums, the former 
brush horse which had been away from 
the tracks since 1951. Around the cedar 
and toward the 2nd, Mr. Greene was 
steadying Ums and the gelding put in 
a nice big one over this jump, followed 
by Mr. Billy Thomas on the former 
conformation hunter, Jack Be Nimble, 
now owned by Jack Payne; Mr. Rich- 
ard Kelly, on Miss Lina McCarroll’s 
Happy Quest; Mr. Russell Dart on Dr. 
Joseph Rogers’ Big Breeze; Owner- 
rider L. W. Vaugh on Fraulein and 
Owner-rider J. Mallory Nash on John- 
ny. Mr. Vaugh was at a disadvantage 
as one stirrup had come off over the 
1st jump. 

Down hill, up hill to the 3rd, a post 
and rail; down hill and a sharp turn 
around a cedar tree and then an up 
and down hill through the orchard and 
through the gap. Last year the gap 
was filled with an Aiken but that jump 
had been removed for this year’s run- 
ning. Across a filled-in ditch and up 
hill the horses had to swing slightly 
to the right and then left so that they 
would have a straight shot at the 4th. 
After landing over the 4th the course 
lay across a field straight ahead. then 
a turn around a cedar tree and down 
hill, across a small swamp.and then 
slightly uphill to the chicken coop. 
After landing over this, the 5th, the 
shortest way lay slightly to the left 
to cross the field and then jump the 
6th, completing one turn of the course. 

Ums was all by himself over the 6th 
with Big Breeze next ahead of the 
strung out field. By the judges’ wagon, 

Continued on Page 31 








J. WATSON WEBB, Owner 





GREY FLARES 


Gr. 1941 
Winner at 3 - 4 - 5 and 6 at over a mile. Placed 21 times. 

(GOTORS BOM isos. occ cacceccevececes by *Sir Gallahad Ill 
|(Triple Crown) 

Ee niga c cea wages sos sceuswawaans : 

Ascot Gold Cup, etc. I a sli cede svenetedecncucene by *Wrack 
Ue Me vccanedcscccsscsered by Roi Herode 
(Stakes winner in England 

dam GREY GLADE.........ccccccccccce { and sire of stakes winners) 

a winner at distances. WW ORM ois ctcacceccicscvcccsenas by White Eagle 


Produced 7 winners) 


Grey Flares stands 16.2 with 9 inches of bone. He is sound and a fine 
mover, with a good disposition. 


Fee: $100.00—Return Privilege 
Shelburne, Vt. 


JACK CLANCY, Stud Groom 
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Breeding Notes 





Count Fleet Dominates Sire List of 135 
Nominations To Rich Preakness Stakes 





Karl Koontz 


One hundred and thirty-five entries, 
plus those received on or before May 
9, 1953, have been made for the 77th 
running of The Preakness, which en- 
titles the winner’s owner to the custo- 
dianship of the historic Woodlawn Vase 
until the next running( thus saving 
Pimlico a storage pill), and the major 
share of the purse—which will be con- 
siderable due to the $100,000 stakes 
race epidemic which is now sweeping 
the sport of racing. 

Count Fleet dominates the sire list of 
the entries for this $100,000. 1 3-16 
miles classic, almost as strongly as he 
has racing the past few seasons. Back 
in 1943, this son of Reigh Count— 
Quickly by Haste, won the 53rd edition 
of this stakes in a breeze under wraps, 
with some 30,000 disciples of the turf 
shouting encouragement. Blue Swords, 
which was nearest during the race 
(within 4 lengths of the flying leader 
in the early stages), was nearest at the 
finish, § lengths up the track. However 
last season Blue Swords was somewhat 
avenged when his son Blue Man, came 
down in front of Count Fleet’s sons 
One Count, Sub Fleet and Count Flame. 

There’s a saying, “‘Quality over Quan- 
tity’, but Count Fleet has some of both 
in his 10 entered. The top of the list 
must be given to the recent Flamingo 
victor, Greentree’s Straight Face, while 
the rest with the possible excention of 
the stakes placed Count Cain (Cain Hoy 
color-bearer), and Toulouse (standard- 
bearer for Lazy F. Ranch), both of 
which placed in the Pimlico Futurity 
in which the latter impeded the form- 
er and was put back to fourth. Also L. 
B. Mayer’s Swell, a half-brother to the 
Derby victor Jet Pilot, must be given 
some consideration on his winning races 
in California. 

Polynesian only has 4 nominees, but 
he must be credited with the most 
powerful hand of any sire—his ace be- 
ing the last-season champion, the grey 
streak, Native Dancer. The son of Un- 
breakable—Black Polly, by Polynelian 
also has a “‘face’’ card in B. F. Whitak- 
er’s Tahitian King which won the colt 
division of the National Stallion and 
United States Hotel Stakes last season 
and romped home in his first outing 
this season (the Quatrain Purse), cov- 
ering 6 furlongs in 1.10 4-5, just 1-5 
off the track mark. Polynesian’s other 
two entries are King Ranch’s Kame- 
hameha and Joe W. Brown’s C. O. 
Dorsett. 

It is interesting to note that 44 of 
the entries are by foreign stallions, 31 
of which are by horses standing in this 
country. Of this latter group the stand- 
out to date (March 6) would be B. J. 
Constantin, Jr.’s Royal Bay Gem, which 
made a rousing good race of the Fla- 
mingo, being defeated but far from 
disgraced. Refore this race, he had won 
the Spalding Loew Jenkins Stakes at 2 
and the Everglades Handicap this sea- 
son. 

*Royal Gem, the Australian ace, is 
also represented by Dark Star, winner 
of the 1952 running of the Hialeah 
Juvenile (second division), and on 
February 27, he showed well in his 
debut at Hialeah, by winning the 7- 
furlong featured Kumquat Purse. 


Flocarline, Whimsical, Rhine Maiden, 
and Nellie Morse have been the only 
fillies to win the center jewel of the 
Triple Crown and Mrs. B. F. Whitak- 
er’s Grecian Queen, which last year 
snared the Schuylerville, Astarita, 
Demoiselle and the first division of the 
Marguerite Handicaps, is the only filly 
this year to try to duplicate their feat. 


Among the imports which must be 
given a look-see, at least on the basis of 


THE CHRONICLE 


their performance in other countries, 
is *Artan, winner of 4 out of 5 in Ire- 
land and top colt on the Irish Free 
Handicap and *Blue Label II, winner 
of the Convivial Maiden Stakes, etc. 


Apache stands a good chance of sir- 
ing a Preakness winner although he 
only has one colt entered. However it 
only takes one horse to win a race, if 
it’s the right one, and Mrs. Vera S. 
Brage’s Tribe might be that one. This 
colt has peen mighty close to winning 
a good one—last season he had the 
misfortune to meet Native Dancer in 
the youthful, Fort Salonga in the Chris- 
tiana and Belmont park Juvenile Stak- 
es, and Centime in the Christiana Stak- 
es. On February 23 he scored an easy 
victory in the Mt. Vernon Purse at 
Hialeah for his second yictory of the 
new season. 


Continued on Page 29 











IN 1953 


1 mile. 





1953 Fee: $300—Return 


TOP RACER 





1953 Fee: $200—Return 


Frank Minor 





Pennsylvania Stallions -- 1953 


FREE FRANCE 


ch. 1941, by Man o’War—La France, by *Sir Gallahad III 


Sire of SQUARE OFF... 
Winner allowance race at Santa Anita— 


° BIG RUSH, second in stakes, also set new 
track record, 7 furlongs. 


Sire of good winners at Major Tracks 


Fee payable when mare is sold or leaves Woodbourne Farm. 


NEARWAY 


ch. 1945, by Ladysman—Gorgeous Lady, by Colonel Vennie, 
or Busy American 


Versatile Stakes Winner 


Winner 4% mile to 1 mile and 70 yards. 


19 starts at 2-4; earned money in 18. De- 
feated Faultless (twice), Piet, The Dude. 


Full brother to $100,000 winner BEST EFFORT. 


(Property of T. H. Heard, Jr.) 


Fee payable when mare is sold or leaves Woodbourne Farm. 


WOODBOURNE FARM 


(Formerly, The Village Farm. Best boarding facilities—1 mile training track) 


Phone: Newtown 2942 


(Property of King Ranch) 


Langhorne, Pa. 
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RACING 


Racing Notes 





English Turf Writer Blasts American and 
Irish Breeders On Tulyar Deal 





Easy Mark 


Most newspapermen at one time or 
another find themselves without any 
worthwhile subject matter. When a 
situation like this arises they then re- 
sort to the old standby of taking a 
swing at an imaginary object. It gen- 
erally gets results....the same sort of 
results that a punch-drunk pugilist gets 
when he takes a poke at an imaginary 
opponent while walking down a busy 
thoroughfare. 

Readers of Horse and Hound, wheth- 
er they be English, American, Irish or 
any other nationality, must have won- 
dered what prompted Audax’s outpour- 
ing of spleen on the Americans and 
Irish for their participation in the deal- 
ing for Tulyar. The old boy must be 
losing his grip with his readers, or the 
barmaid in his favorite pub must have 
slipped a powerful potion in his ‘‘bit- 
ters’’. 

The sale of Tulyar was more or less 
summed up and laid to, ‘‘those love- 
able childlike people the Americans, 
who whet the appetites of those equally 
loveable but rather more sophisticated 
people, the Irish.”’ 

Mr. Audax then proceeds to put the 
purchase price of Tulyar down and boil 
the figures to the bare business basis 
of how unsound the investment was, 
making it appear as though no one else 
figured it from that angle. Practically 


all other facets of the deal were ignor- 
ed. 


Not that it will make any difference 


_to Audax but because it might straight- 
“en out some of our readers, the deal 


from the viewpoint of some Americans 
wasn’t as unsound as it appears to that 
English turf writer. Tulyar was to be 
syndicated at 30 shares, which would 
come to a pit better than $33,000 per 
shareholder. Many breeders, who were 
approached to join the _ syndicate, 
thought it was a “ridiculous price for 
an untried stallion’? and they agreed 
with Audax’s opinion and wanted no 
part of it. However, on the other hand 
there were those who were of the opin- 
ion that if Tulyar turns out to be a 
good sire, it isn’t a bad investment at 
all; especially to those owner-breeders 
who have gone as high as $20,000 or 
more for an English-bred yearling 
which turned out to be a dud. Some 
owners have been buyers of this type 
dud 3 and 4 years in a row. To such 
prospective members of the syndicate 
it didn’t look like a pad investment. 


But for one English turf writer to 
condemn all Americans and all Irish 
breeders because some of their opin- 
ions don’t jive with that writer’s idee 
of good busimess, is pure journalistic 
hokum. 


FLAMINGO TELECAST 

The telecast of the Flamingo Stakes 
from Hialeah Park, Florida was an 
outstanding event and the race was 
viewed by many racing and non-racing 
enthusiasts. The vacation scenes com- 
ing over the screen were enough to 
make the most hardened northerner 
think of forsaking his job, home, etc. 
to bask in the southern clime. 

The 24th running of the Flamingo 
Stakes proved to be a better production 
for TV than most of the current shows 
which are being sent out from the big 
studios by the networks. The 16 well- 
conditioned Thoroughbreds going into 
the walking ring, the post parade, the 
start and the running of the race gave: 
viewers a picture of an American racing 
classic which is seldom seen by those: 
who do not go to the races. 

The race was easily followed on the 
screen. Mrs. W. Gilroy’s Slim broke on 
top only to be overtaken by Mrs. Vera 
S. Bragg’s Tribe, which set the pace 
until the stretch was reached, then 
Straight Face, owned by Greentree 
Stable and ridden by T. Atkinson took 
command. The thrill of the race was 
supplied by E. Constantin, Jr.’s Royal 
Bay Gem, which was 14th at the half- 
mile, 6th at the 3-4 pole and 4th when 
he came into the stretch. Royal Bay 
Gem came around the outside and made 
a bid for the big purse, overtook Tribe 
to take 2nd money by a neck, with 
Straight Face 1 1-2 lengths in front, 
safely out of Royal Bay Gem’s reach. 
The first three horses supplied the in- 
terest in the race and it appeared as 
though the rest of the field came along 
for the exercise. 

The presentation in the winner’s 
circle, with president of Hialeah Park, 

Continued on Page 30 











BREEZING HOME, ROMPING HOME, etc. 


consistency to his get. 


HIS PROGENY... 


Chappell for a reported $40,000 last month. 


WARD ACRES... 


by Dr. William O. Reed of Belmont Park. 


JACK B. WARD, Owner 
Phone: 2-0787 





Gold Cup; third in Dwyer and Withers Stakes. 


talgic, and Seebit (15 wins); and ten ‘‘two season” winners. 
Gulf Stream, all of whom won two races each, and Go A Bit, who won once. 
times, is definitely of stakes class. He lost photo finishes to Invigorator in the Bablyon Handicap at Aqueduct and to Real Brother in the Albany 
Stakes at the Saratoga-at-Jamaica meeting. C. H. Jackson, owner of Silver Creek Ranch, thought enough of Country Coz to buy him from Dan 


WAIT A BIT 


Ch., 1939, by Espino, out of Hi-Nelli, by High Cloud 
HIS SIRE... ESPINO, by *Negofol 


ESPINO, a half-brother to Bull Lea, won the Lawrence Realization, Saratoga Cup; was second in the Belmont and Champagne Stakes, Jockey Club 
He is the sire of the stakes winners ESPOSA, BOUNDING HOME, ESPINO GOLD, DEVALUE, 


HIS DAM ... HI-NELLI, by High Cloud 


HI-NELLI won ten races herself as a two-year-old, and Wait A Bit is her only foal. 
stakes winners, and holder of the American record of 1:30 for 742 furlongs—set at Churchill Downs in 


WAIT A BIT HIMSELF... 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS: Wait A Bit won 19 races and ran in the money 52 times—15 times in stake races he was no delicate flash-in-the-pan— 
he was a trouper who raced during five seasons and won every season; his four small crops of racing age prove that he imparts this quality of 


WAIT A BIT has sired an impressive group of winners from four very small crops, such as the “four season’’ winner, Predominate; the “three 
season”’ winners Bit O’ Fate (10 wins, 2nd Sussex Handicap, 3rd Saratoga Cup, Saranac, Discovery and Daingerfield Handicaps), Demand Note, Nos- H 
His two-year-old winners in 1952 consisted of Country Coz, Blazing Home, Fair Bit, | 
Country Coz, who, in addition to his two victories placed second five 


WARD ACRES FARM is a delightful anomaly—a bluegrass farm in the metropolitan area of New York City. Its complete facilities for boarding 
mares makes it an ideal place for eastern breeders to send their broodmares to be serviced. Other facilities include those necessary for breaking 
yearlings or preparing horses for sales, so the foal can be cared for, too—whether you intend to race it or sell it. Veterinary care is administered 


$350—Live Foal 


STANDING AT: 


WARD ACRES FARM 


Quaker Ridge Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


She is by High Cloud, stakes winning sire of numerous other 
1822 : 


o 


op 


ALBERT KAHN, Manager 
Phone: 2-3129 
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Bloodlines Proven 
On The American Turi 


Dele DRG snc ccccscees Hastings 











a. *Fairy Gold 
IN ius oes snnes (*Rock Sand 
War Admiral......... *Merry Token 
Ds ckwe: <tadeownen Ben Brush 
RD. ibn dsan-cane Pink Domino 
Pmmetie SE, . ..sssccnas Harry of Hereford 
Grand Admiral....... *Bathing Girl 
a | ee Ultimus 
Grand Time.......... Noonday 
*La Grande Armee.. {Verdun 
Grand Flame......... Mary the Second 
PP cascsanceoncsed Robert le Diable 
| inmbole kerebe sb oeaen Samphire 
*Flambette........... *Durbar II 
O-ADMIRAL *La Flambee 
SAEs aos dakakanwceen Flying Fox 
Chestnut, 1949 Stith cose ame 
POON. ic's ov sicncun Bay Ronald 
*Sir Gallahad III..... Doremi 
{Spearmint............ Carbine 
Plucky Liege........ Maid of the Mint 
henna eee St. Simon 
a ee Comic Song 
| a Barcaldine 
*Omar Khayyam..... Novitate 
errr rrer eT, Persimmon 
lommiaa seccecccccocce Luscious 
DE Scaccabaaacane Sundridge 
WEEE. .ccsccccccced Doris 
AScenseUr............ Eager 
Skyscraper 





GRAND ADMIRAL raced only at 2, winning the East View Stakes (beating I Will, Phalanx), 
Saratoga Special (beating Loyal Legion, Khyber Pass, Phalanx, etc.). 2nd to Blue Border in 
Hopeful Stakes, etc. Grand Admiral is the sire of the stakes winner Ace Destroyer and the 
stakes placing Top Command and Silver Lamee. Among his many winners are numbered: 
Admiral’s Star, The Eagle, L’ Admiralte, Seafowl, Prelma, Sailor’s Delite, Lot-A-Brass, Nut- 
meg, Sea Magic, Admiral Cherry, Perfect Power, etc. 


Grand Admiral was the sire of 14 two-year-old winners from his first crop racing in 1951. This 
past year he sired 11 two-year-old winners to Dec. 16th. 


OMAYYA placed at 2 and ran third at 3. Her produce to the close of 1951 have earned $294,152. 
She is the dam of the stakes winners: Dart By (Mayflower Stakes, All American Handicap, 
Ocean City, Farrell Handicaps, etc.); Atalanta, (Matron, Spinaway, Schuylerville Stakes) ; Dare 
Me (Rosedale Stakes, Maryland Handicap); Pomayya (Black Helen, Diana Handicap and dam 
of the stakes winner Devilkin); and 6 other winners. 


Ommiad placed in stakes and is the dam of the stakes winners Sir Damion (sire), Sobieha (pro- 
ducer) and 5 other winners. 


O-Admiral did not race because he went wrong as a 2-year-old. 


Fee: $300—with Return 


STANDING AT: 


ROCKRIDGE FARM 


LEESBURG VIRGINIA 
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News From The Studs 





Rose Jet Will Be Flown To England To Be 
Bred To the Great Sire, Hyperion 





KENTUCKY 
Lord Derby’s Visit 
On the recent visit of the Earl of 
Derby and Lady Derby to Kentucky, 
arrangements were made to exchange 


stud services with Mrs. Elizabeth N. 
Graham’s Maine Chance Farm. Maine 
Chance’s Rose Jet, the best 2-year-old 
filly of 1951, will be flown to England 
to be bred to Hyperion. This will in- 
volve some inbreeding, since Rose Jet’s 
second dam was a daughter of Gains- 
borough, Hyperion’s sire. Rose Jet’s 
victories included the Schuylerville, 
Matron, Selima and Demoiselle Stakes. 


In exchange, Lord Derby will breed 
Override. a daughter of Bobsleigh—Dal- 
liance, by Apelle, to Rose Jet’s sire Jet 
Pilot, the Kentucky Derby winner by 
*Blenheim II—Black Wave, by *Sir 
Gallahad III. 


Override was mated with Jet Pilot 
last year but proven barren. Maine 
Chance’s Silence, half-sister, by Bos- 
worth, to Moon Star, is now in Eng- 
land in foal to Hyperion; but will prob- 
ably be brought back to this country 
this season. Silence’s 2-year-old filly 
and yearling colt, both by Hyperion, are 
to be trained in England. 


Negotiations for the exchange were 
handled for Maine Chance by Leslie 
Combs II, at whose Spendthrift Farm. 
Lexington, Mrs. Graham keeps her 
breeding stock. 


While at Spendthrift, the Earl in- 
spected Mr. Combs’ summer sales year- 
lings. He was most impressed by a 
daughter of *Mahmoud—Durazna; in 
fact, he asked that she be led out a 
second time. The filly seems to com- 
bine good substance with the dainti- 
ness and elegance found in old English 
horse paintings. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ivor Balding were host 
and hostess to Lord and Lady Derby 
during their Kentucky stay. Mr. Bald- 
ing manages the C. V. Whitney Farm, 
Lexington. 


Whitneys to Camden 

Trainer Sylvester Veitch has shipped 
a group of 16 horses from the C. V. 
Whitney Farm, Lexington, to the train- 
ing grounds at Camden, S. C. The con- 
tingent includes Cold Command (4- 
year-old colt by War Admiral—Mon- 
soon, by *Mahmoud) and Ming Yellow 
(3-year-old filly by *Goya II—Silver 
Smoke, by *Mahmoud), both placed in 








HALTERS 

Good quality halters at low prices. 
Weanling and suckling halters, rus- 
set leather, stained edges, solid 
brass hardware, double stitched 
cheeks and gullet straps, and round 
throat straps, $5.50. Yearling size, 
same as above except triple stitch- 
ed, $6.50. Two-year-old size, same 
as above except triple stitched, 
$7.50. Engraved (not stamped) 
nameplates attached to halters, one 
line, $1.50; two lines, $2.00. 


O. L. Nyberg, Saddler 


Towson 4, Maryland 








stakes last year. Half the bunch are 


2-year-olds. 


Retler in Kentucky ’ 
Ralph Retler, best known for lead- 
.ing yearlings into the Fasig-Tipton 
‘Company’s sales ring, is working at 
Dr. and Mrs. Eslie Asbury’s Forest Re- 
treat Farm, Carlisle, during the breed- 
ing season. 


Darby Dan Changes 

Howard Monroe has changed his 
mind and decided not to accept the 
managership of John W. Galbreath’s 
Darby Dan Farm, Lexington. He will 
remain with the O’Dare Van Service. 

Ed Carmichael, who has held posts 
at Greentree Stud, Inc., in Kentucky 
and at Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s Sagamore 
Farm in Maryland, has accepted the 
Darby Dan position. 


Artist on Vacation 

Allen F. Brewer, Jr., Lexington 
equine artist, completed paintings of 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s Native Dancer, 
Mrs. Walter M. Jeffords’ One Count and 
Greentree Stable’s One Hitter, just be- 
fore he and his wife left for a Florida 
vacation. 

Polynesian’s Book 

Great interest is being shown in Mrs. 
P. A. B. Widener II’s Polynesian by 
quarter-horsemen who have seen the 
sire of Native Dancer at Ira Drymon’s 
Gallaher Farm, Lexington. Quite a 
few have tried to obtain seasons to the 
son of Unbreakable—Black Polly, by 
*Polymelian, despite a stud fee far 
higher than that of most quarter-horse 
stallions and the shipping distance in- 
volved from ‘“short-horse’”’ breeding 
centers. 

But Polynesian has carried a “‘book 
full” sign for some time. To his court 
in 1953 will go the stakes winners 
Adile, Alablue, Aladear, Busanda, Cos- 
mic Missile, Darby Delilah, Good Blood, 
Kind Gesture, *Miss Alesia. Next Move, 
Raise You, Stefanita, Tall Weeds and 
Twosy; the stakes-placed The Mater, 
full sister to County Delight; the 

Continued on Page 15 











*ENDEAVOUR Il......... 


OUR II as a sire. 


THE VICEROY 


by *Mahmoud—*Nadushka, 
by Vatout 


2 starters - 2 winners 


Fee: $200—Live Foal 
NIGHT LARK 


by Bonne Nuit—Poulette 
by *Coq Gaulois 


Fee: $100—Live Foal 


Upperville 





*ENDEAVOUR II 


B. H. 1942 
ARGENTINE CHAMPION IN 


British Empire... 


NNO ceieadFeienecines Manna 
mainte Lady Nairne 
Rose of England....... *Teddy 

Perce Neige 
Hunters Moon.......... Hurry On 
awewed Selene 
bg Ae Perrier 
Mystify 


Fee: $750. 


Fee and board due at time of departure. 
Stake mares private contract. 


Racing at distances from 1 mile - 1 9/16ths, he beat such standout 
performers as *Talon and *Rico Monte, and was selected to represent 
the Argentine in The International Gold Cup at Belmont. 
U. S. he defeated top stakes horses such as *Talon in New York, 
*Shannon II and Galla Damion (holder of 4 track records; equalled 
one world record—7 furlongs in 1:22), in California. 


*ENDEAVOUR II’s first crop raced in 1952; 100% of these to start 
more than once are 100% money earners. Jockey E. Arcaro, after 
riding BINGLE to win at Santa Anita, was very high on *ENDEAV- 


Also Standing: 


All Inquiries to Secretary at: 


LLANGOLLEN FARM 


1947 


Live Foal 


In the 


BONNE NUIT 


by *Royal Canopy—*Bonne 
Cause, by Bon Fire 


Fee: $200—Live Foal 


PENNANCE 


by Pilate—Peggy Porter, 
by The Porter 


Private Contract—Live Foal 


Virginia 


























Florida Stakes Winners 


(Hialeah Photo) 
*ROYAL VALE, Jockey W. Boland up, won the 114-mile 
Miami Beach ’Cap at Hialeah. The former hurdler set a new 
North American record of 2:28 4/5 over Hialeah’s turf course 
in this event. *Royal Vale is a brown 5-year-old son of 
Kingsway—Cora Deans, by Coronach, bred in England by 
S. Baker. He is owned by Mrs. E. DuPont Weir and trained 
by J. E. Ryan. 





23 3 eee: OS: 
(Gulfstream Park Photo) 
WHIFFENPOOF, ridden by J. Stout, won the 5th running of 
the Inaugural ’Cap at Gulfstream Park. The winner is own- 
ed by Duntreath Farm, and bred by Elmendorf Farm and is 
a 7-year-old brown gelding by *Bull Dog—Wayabout, by Fair 
Play. There were 14 starters in the 6-furlong race for 3-year- 
olds and upward, the initial stakes race of the 1953 season at 
the “Track by the Sea.” 
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(Hialeah Photo) 
SWEET CLEO, J. Stout uy, scored in the 2nd division of the 
Hialeah Juvenile Stakes. This 2-year-old filly was bred by 
G. R. Bryson and is by High Lea—Tumultuous, by Pompey 
and trained by W. C. Stephens. G. R. Bryson sold her to 
White Oak Stable prior to her winning effort. The Hialeah 
Juvenile race had 19 starters in each of the divisions. The 
first division was won by the much discussed Wolf Gal. 








(Hialeah Photo) 
ATALANTA, Jockey H. B. Wilson up, crossed the wire to 
defeat Buddah Stable’s Sunny Dale by a neck. Atalanta, a 
chestnut 5-year-old daughter of Count Fleet—Omayya, by 
*Sir Gallahad III, was purchased from Brookmeade Stable. 
This was her fifth victory in six starts at Hialeah. Brook- 
meade Stable bred Atalanta and the number two horse Sunny 
Dale, which changed hands via the claiming route. 
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Standing for Season of 1953 





The following list of stallions, representative of the best 
Thoroughbred racing blood in each state, will be carried 
monthly in The Chronicle throughout the year. Those inter- 
ested in having stallions listed in this directory will have 
their requests given prompt attention by writing The 
Chronicle, c/o The Chronicle Advertising Department, Berry- 
ville, Virginia. 





t 


Connecticut 





Owned and managed by: Dr. and Mrs. Richard T. Gilyard. 
Phone: Waterbury, Connecticut 4-3345 


Standing at: 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard T. Gilyard, Waterbury, Connecticut 


*MORROCCO BOUND Fee: Private Contract 
Gr., 1944, by Khan Bahadur—Book Cover, by Apron. 





Kentucky 





Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by Clarkson Beard 
Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
Standing at: Greentree Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
AMPHITHEATRE Fee $500—Live Foal 
Br., 1939, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—Arena, by St. James. 


Sire of 19 winners of 38 races in 1950 and of 5 two-year-old winners during 
the first half of 1951. 





Owned by: Syndicate Managed by: Clarkson Beard 
Telephone: Lexington 4-12%2 
Standing at: Greentree Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
BIMELECH Fee: $2,500—Live Foal 


B., 1937, Black Toney—*La Troienne, by *Teddy. 
Sire of 7 $100,000 winners and of 48 winners of 114 races in 1951. 





Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by Clarkson Beard 
Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
Standing at: Greentree Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
CAPOT Fee: Private Contract 


Br., 1946, Menow—Piquet, by *St. Germans. 
Horse of the year in 1949. 





Owned by Brandywine Stable 
Telephone: Lexington 3-1210 
Standing at: C. F. White’s Elsmeade Farm 
Russell Cave Pike, Lexington, Ky. 
COCHISE 


Fee: $1,000—Live Foal 
TO APPROVED MARES 
Gr., 1946, by *Boswell—New Pin, by *Royal Minstrel. 
Stakes winner of over $250,000. Always at the top of handicapper’s list. 
Won from 512 furlongs to 134 miles under all track conditions, carrying top 
weights and breaking track records. 





Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by Clarkson Beard 
Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
Standing at: Greentree Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
DEVIL DIVER Fee: $1,500—Live Foal 
B., 1939, *St. Germans—Babchick, by *Royal Minstrel. 


An outstanding Handicap Performer, and sire of 13 winners of 32 races to 
the value of $104,975 in 1950. 


Owned by: George D. Widener Managed by: William Bugg 
Telephone: Lexington 3-0643 
Standing at: Old Kenney Farm, Lexington, Ky. 
EIGHT THIRTY Fee: $3,500 


BOOK FULL 1952 
Ch., 1936—Dinner Time, by High Time. 
Sire of 30 stakes winners—Pilate’s greatest son. 








Owned by: Brandywine Stable 
Telephone: Lexington 4-5979 
Standing at: 
Charles Asbury’s Hedgewood Farm, Lexington, Ky. 
GREEK SONG Fee: $1,000—Live Foal 
TO APPROVED MARES 
Ch., 1947, *Heliopolis—Sylvan Song, by *Royal Minstrel. 


A stakes winning son of *Heliopolis, making his first season at stud. 
Winner of the Dwyer Stakes and Arlington Classic in the fastest time of 
tne year for the distance at both tracks. 


Owned by: Joseph Donaghue and Partners Managed by: W. Edgar Blanton 
Telephone: Lexington 2-0767 
Standing at: Hagyard Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
*HIGH BANDIT Fee: $500 
Special concessions to Stakes winning mares—GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL. 


B., 1947, Hyperion—Banditry, by Blandford. 


A son of Hyperion, bred along the same lines as *Alibhai. His first dam. 
Banditry, dam of the American stakes winner Haile, winner of 28 races. 





Owned by: Maine Chance Farm Managed by: Leslie Combs IL 
Telephone: Lexington 4-4801 
Standing at: Spendthrift Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
JET FLIGHT Fee: $500 
NOW BOOKING—GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 


Ch., 1947, *Blenheim II—Black Wave, by *Sir Gallahad ITI. 
Full brother to Jet Pilot. 





Owned by: Elm Crest Farm Managed by: Thomas A. Rankin 
Telephone: Lexington 4-1676 


Standing at: 
Turfland Farm, Athens-Boonesboro Road, Lexington, Ky. 


NAVY CHIEF Fee: $500—Live Foal 
B. h., 1947, War Admiral—Sari Omar, by *Sir Gallahad III. 


This superbly bred son of WAR ADMIRAL is making his first season at 
stud in 1952. At the track he won the Great American Stakes and placed 
in 8 other stakes. 





Owned by: Walter M. Jeffords Apply: H. B. Scott 
Telephone: Lexington 2-5161 
Standing at: Faraway Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
PAVOT Fee: $2,500—Return 


Payable at time of service. 


Br., 1942, Case Ace—Coquelicot, by Man o’War. 
Unbeaten in 8 starts at 2; won Belmont Stakes at 3; beat Stymie by 5 
lengths at 4 in Jockey Club Gold Cup. Earned $373,365 in 4 years of racing. 





Owned by: Maine Chance Farm Managed by: Leslie Combs II 
Telephone: Lexington 4-4801 
Standing at: Spendthrift Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
ROYAL BLOOD Fee: $500—Now Booking 


GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
Ch., 1945, Coldstream—Spotted Beauty, by Man o’War. 


Winner of the Dover Stakes. Standing his first season at stud. 





Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by Clarkson Beard 
Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
Standing at: Greentree Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 


SHUT OUT Fee: $2,500—Live Foal 

Ch., 1939, Equipoise—Goose Egg, by *Chicle. 

Leading Money Winner of His Year, and Sire of 24 winners of 55 races who 

earned $169,835 in first monies only in 1950, Sire of Hall of Fame, outstand- 
ing 3-year-old of 1951 





Maryland 





Owned by: Alfred G. Vanderbilt Managed by: Ralph G. Kercheval 
Telephone: Reisterstown 37 
Standing at: Sagamore Farm, Glyndon, Maryland 
DISCOVERY Fee: $2,000—Live Foal. 
Ch., 1931, Display—Ariadne, by *Light Brigade. 


On the Leading Sire List 6 times in 7 years and Youngest Sire on Leading’ 
Sire of Dams List. Sire of 63 winners of 147 races in 1950. 





Owned by: Peter Jay For information: Peter Jay 
Telephone: Churchville 3822 
Standing at: 
Windmill Hill Farm, R. D. 2, Havre de Grace, Md. 
GEORGE CASE Fee: Private Contract 
Br., 1941, by *Quatre Bras II—Trace o’Fun, by Trace Call. 


Stakes winner or winner in 6 seasons. His first foals are now 2-year-olds. 





Owned by: A Syndicate For information: Peter Jay 
Telephone: Churchville 3822 


Standing at: 
Windmill Hill Farm, R. D. 2, Havre de Grace, Md. 


GRAND SLAM 
Ch., 1933, by Chance Play—Jeanne Bowdre, by Luke McLuke. 


High class stakes winner; sire of many stakes winners. Only sire in Mary- 
land appearing among top 10 stallions on the “‘most winners’? and “most 
wins’’ in The Blood-Horse for 1952. 
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Owned by: Alfred G. Vanderbilt Managed by: Ralph G. Kercheval 
Telephone: Reisterstown 37 
Standing at: Sagamore Farm, Glyndon, Maryland 
LOSER WEEPER Fee: $500 
Payable at time of service. Refund if mare is barren. 


Ch., 1945, Discovery—Outdone, by Pompey. 


Winner of nearly one quarter million dollars. A stakes winning son of 
DISCOVERY out of the stakes winning mare OUTDONE, who is also the 
dam of three stakes winners to date. 





‘Owned by: Saggy Farm (Stanley Sagner) Managed by: John Pons 
Telephone: Bel Air 670 
Standing at. Country Life Farm, Bel Air, Maryland 
SAGGY Fee: $300 
(RETURN FOR ONE YEAR) 


Ch., 1945, Swing and Sway—*Chantress, by Hyperion. 
Conqueror of Citation at 3; holder of World’s record, 412 fur.—.51-4/5. 





Massachusetts 





Owned by: Russell Knowles Managed by Mr. Knowles 
Standing at: Fox Lea Farm, 101 Danforth St., Rehoboth, Mass. 


FABIAN Fee: $100 
Dk. b., 1943, by *Boswell—Flarette, by Gallant Fox. 





Owned by: Mrs. Q. A. Shaw McKean Managed by: Mrs. McKean 
Telephone: Hamilton 332 
Standing at: Savin Hill Farm, South Hamilton, Mass. 
PATRIOTISM Fee: $250 
Return if mare is not in foal. Fee paid at time of service. 
Br., 1941, *Blenheim II—Columbiana, by Petee-Wrack. 


Patriotism was a winner at 2 and 3, running 2nd in the Yankee Handicap to 
Whirlabout in 1944. He is a full brother to Ocean Wave, sire of stakes 
winners. 





Owned by: Managed by: 
Mr. and Mrs: Bayard Tuckerman, Jr. Bayard Tuckerman, Jr. 


Tel.: Lafayette 3-5700—108 Water St., Boston 
Standing at: Little Sunswick Farm, South Westport, Mass. 
SILVER WINGS Fee: $400—Return 


Gr., 1948, *Mahmoud—Irvana, by Blue Larkspur. 


Won Great American Stakes, Aqueduct, 1950—Six Furlongs in 1:10-4/5 
beating Battlefield. 





New Jersey 





Owned by: Amory Haskell Managed by: Edward Feakes 
Telephone: Atlantic Highlands 10754-M 
Standing at: Woodland Farm, Red Bank, N. J. 
KNAVE HIGH Fee: $300 


Ch., 1934, Jack High—Alice Foster, by *Pataud. 


Sire of the stakes winners Pique, Royal Flush, Light House, Dominave, etc. 
By one of America’s best sires out of the dam that produced Andy K. 





Owned by: Meadowview Farms, Inc. Apply: F. Wallis Armstrong, Jr. 
Telephone: Moorestown 9-0640 
Standing at: Meadowview Farms, Moorestown, N. J.. 
SLIDE RULE Fee: $500 
Payable at time of service. Refund November Ist. 
Dk. ch., 1940, Snark—King’s Idyll, by *Sir Gallahad III. 
Winner of $133,766. Broomstick on the top, Fair Play on the bottom line. 





Owned by: A Syndicate Apply: F. Wallis Armstrong, Jr. 
Telephone: Moorestown 9-0640 
Standing at: Meadowview Farms, Moorestown, N. J.. 
YOUR HOST Book Full 


Ch., 1947, *Alibhai—*Boudoir II, by *Mahmoud. 


Gallant son of *Alibhai. Winner of $384,795. Nineteenth on the list of all 
time leading money winners. 





New York 


Owned by: Mrs. Robert L. Gerry Managed by: Harry Main 
Telephone: Delhi 0412 
Standing at Aknusti Stud, Delhi, New York 
YOUNG PETER Fee: $200 


B., 1944, Peanuts—Mary Jane, by Pennant. 


Stakes winner of over $80,000 including Providence Stakes, Choice Stakes 
and Travers, beating Phalanx and Colonel O. F. 
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North Carolina 


Owned by: W. O. Moss Managed by: W. O. Moses 
Telephone: Mileaway Stables 
Standing at: Mileaway Stables, Southern Pines, N. C. 


BATTLEWICK Private Contract 


Ch., 1942, Battleship—Hotwick, by Campfire. 

By an English Grand National winner out of a mare that produced Bright 

Child, Jedwick, Meadow Rue, Virginia Spaid, Shipwick and the outstand- 
ing show horse, Goldwick. 








Pennsylvania 





Owned by: Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Glass Managed by: Sydney Glass 
Telephone: West Chester 2716 
Standing at: Grange Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


COLONY BOY Fee: $500—Live Foal 
B., 1943, Eight Thirty—Heritage, by *Pharamond II. 


Stakes winner of brilliance; now successful sire. 5 winners, including 

stakes-placed Colony Date, from first crop. Royal Clover (3 wins) 

Muscovado (2 wins), Blue Nancy (2 wins) from second crop—two-year-olds 
of 1952. 





Owned by: Eugene Weymouth Agent: Fred Pinch 
Telephone: West Chester 144-R-5 
Standing at: Shellbark Farm, Malvern, Pa. 
CORMAC Fee: $100—Return 


Dk. br., 1943, Bois de Rose—*Sauge, by Chouberski. 


Winner of Fox Hunters ’chase, Louie Leith Cup and Grand National 
Point-to-Point. 





Owned by: William P. Foley Managed by: Alex Atkinson 
Telephone: Media 6-1923 
Standing at: Grandview Farms, Media, Pennsylvania 


*DELHI II Fee: $125—Live Foal 
Fee payable November Ist of year bred. 
Grey, 1942, The Font—Diosa, by Adam’s Apple. 


Winner 12 races in Chile and Venezuela. Excellent Thoroughbred or 
Hunter sire prospect. Beautiful conformation and disposition and is 
bound to breed distance horses. 





Owned by: Fred N. Snyder Managed by: Fred N. Snyder 
Telephone: Uhlerstown 128-J-21 
Standing at: Rollinghill Farms, Erwinna, Bucks Co., Pa. 


KINGS PRINCE Fee: $200—Return 


Ch., 1947, *Princequillo—Kingcella, by Burgoo King. 

A winning son of *Princequillo, bred along the same lines as HILL PRINCE; 

and by the distinguished sire of HOW and PRINCE DARE His 4ne deep 

bodied conformation, splendid limbs with bone to match, excellent front 
with good, strong quarters, offers the rucleus for track potentials. 





Owned by: O. B. Rhoads & C. R. Pancoast Managed by: S. F. Pancoast 
Telephone: Downingtown 414-R-1 
Standing at: Echo Dell Farm, R. D. 1, Downingtown, Pa. 
OCBOR Fee: Private Contract 
BIk. h., 1941, Valley Forge—Swaying Flag, by Flag Day. 


Combining the bloodlines of Man o’War, Sweep and Pennant. 





Owned by: David Dallas Odell Managed by: Owner 
Telephone: Malvern 1966 


Standing at: Mapleton Stud, Malvern R.D. No. 2, Pa. 
*ORBIT Fee: $300—Live Foal 
Br., 1945, Hyperion—Olifa, by Buchan. 


A stakes winning son of Hyperion, who is a half-brother to three stakes 
winners. His first crop are yearlings of 1952, and have all been foaled 
abroad. 





Owned by: Stirrup Hill Farm Apply: Mrs. William Stirling, Jr. 
Telephone: Gibsonia 3-1231 
Standing at: Stirrup Hill Farm, Bakerstown, Pa. 
REAPING SICKLE Fee: $100—Return 


Payable at time of service 


B., 1947, Reaping Reward—Run In, by In Memoriam. 
Son of the sire of winners of over $3,000,000. 





Owned by: Richard K. Mellon Managed by: William Bale 
Telephone: Ligonier 595 
Standing at: Rolling Rock Farm, Ligonier, Pa. 
*RUFIGI Fee: $200 


Fee payable Nov. 1 of year bred in lieu of veterinary certificate if mare 
is barren. 


B., 1937, *Easton—Malva, by Charles O’Malley. 


Half-brother to *Blenheim II and sire of the stakes winning fumpers 
Deferment and Dillsburg. His sire was leading ’chase sire in 1949 and 
in 1950 sired 32 winners of 59 races. 
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Virginia 





Managed by: Dr. J. P. Jones 
Standing at: Inglecress Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 


AIR HERO Fee: $500—Live Foal 


Ch., 1943, by *Blenheim II—Anchors Ahead, by Man o’War. 

Air Hero has sired the highest number of 2-year-olds for 1952 of any 

stallion represented by his first full crop in number of races won (20); 
stands third in number of winners (9). 





Managed by: Taylor Hardin 
Telephone: Upperville 32 
Standing at: Newstead Farm, Upperville, Va. 
ALQUEST Fee: $500—Live Foal 


Due September Ist of year bred in lieu of veterinary certificate if mare 
is barren. 


Br., 1940, Questionnaire—Lilac Day, by Eternal. 


Sire of 27 winners from 32 starters, including the ’52 2-year-old champion, 
Sweet Patootie. 





Managed by: Tyson Gilpin 
Telephone: Boyce 124 
Alternate Numbers: Boyce 10 and Boyce 41 
Standing at: Kentmere Stud, Boyce, Virginia 
*BEAU GEM Fee: $1,000 
GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
Dk. ch., 1944, Helios—French Gem, by Beau Fils. 


Classic winner—Sprint and Stay. *Royal Gem’s half-brother. 


Owned by: A Syndicate 





Owned by: 
Mrs. A. C. Randolph 


Apply: 

Mrs. A. C. Randolph, Upperville, Va. 

Telephone: Upperville 34 
Standing at: Oakley, Upperville, Virginia 

BLACK GANG Fee: $300 
Fee payable at time of service will be refunded if mare proves not to be 
in foal November first and veterinary certificate is presented stating mare 
is not in feal. 


Blk., 1941, War Admiral—Babys Breath, by *Sickle. 


One of War Admiral’s best bred sons. 





Owned by: Mrs. DuPont Scott Managed by: Wm. J. Lucas 
Telephone: Orange, Va. 5661 
Standing at: Montpelier, Montpelier Station, Va. 
BOLINGBROKE Fee: $500 
Payable October 1. Veterinarian’s Certificate in lieu of payment. 
B., 1937, Equipoise—Wayabout, by Fair Play. 


Stakes winner of $161,430 . . . 142 mile record holder ... 
of 54 races in 1950. 


sire of 29 winners 





Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 
Telephone: Upperville 41 
Standing at: Llangollen Farm, Upperville, Virginia 
BONNE NUIT Fee: $200—With Return 


Gr., 1934, *Royal Canopy—*Bonne Cause, by Bonfire. 


Tanahmerah, Yankee Doodle, Flamingo, Sombrero, Party Miss and Carry 
Me Back, are a few of the outstanding jumpers among his get. 





Owned by: Forest T. Taylor Managed by: Fred Newman 
Telephone: Staunton 5-4871 
Standing at: Cherry Hill Farm, Staunton, Virginia 
BOWLER Fee: Pvt. Contract 


Br., 1948, War Admiral—Rash Hurry, by John P. Grier. 


BOWLER bears a great resemblance to his illustrious sire, War Admiral, a 
triple crown winner and the most successful son of Man o’War. First dam, 
Rash Hurry, was a producer of winners. Second dam, *Hastily, by Hurry 
On; dam of Cavalcade and Hastily Yours, etc. 
BOWLER was never raced due to a training injury. 





Owned by: Forest T. Taylor Managed by: Fred Newman 
Telephone: Staunton 5-4871 
Standing at: Cherry Hill Farm, Staunton, Virginia 
CHILLY BEAU Fee: $50 


B., 1939, Chilhowie—Beau’s Gal, by Beau Galant, by 
*Light Brigade. 


An outstanding sire of conformation hunters and show ring jumpers. 





Owned by: Ewart Johnston 
Telephone: Boyce 4 
Standing at: Clay Hill Farm, Boyce, Virginia 
DOUBLE SCOTCH Fee: $250—Return 


Payable Nov. Ist of year bred in lieu of veterinary certificate if mare 
is barren. 


B. h., 1934, Stimulus—Lady Minnie, by *Sir Gallahad ITI. 


Double Scotch’s get have won 225 races from 1945 through 1951. Stimulus, 

sire of Double Scotch, was leading sire of race winners and races won 

three seasons. Sire of the winners of 2070 races through 1949. In the Nov. 

10 Blood-Horse (1951) Stimulus was 9th on broodmare sire list for most 

monies won; 2nd for winners; 2nd for most wins, *Sir Gallahad III beating 
him to first place. 


BREEDING 13 


Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 
Telephone: Upperville 41 
Standing at: Llangollen Farm, Upperville, Virginia 
*ENDEAVOUR II Fee: $750 
GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
B., 1942, British Empire—Himalaya, by Hunters Moon. 


Set track records at all distances and handicap champion in the Argentine 
defeating among others *Talon and *Rico Monte. Combines best English 
and American blood. 





Owned by Dr. A. C. Randolph 
Standing at: Grafton Farm, Upperville, Virginia 


GINOBI Fee: $200 


Payable at time of service 
Gr., 1937, by *Gino—Sunaibi, by *Sun Briar. 


Winner of many races and sire of many winners, mostly grays. 





Owned by: Mrs. duPont Scott Managed by: Wm. J. Lucas 
Telephone: Orange, Virginia 5661 
Standing at: Montpelier, Montpelier Station, Virginia 
HELIODORUS Fee: $500 


B., 1947, *Heliopolis—Spotted Beauty, by Man o’War. 
Top line *Heliopolis, bottom line Man o’War. 





Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 
Telephone: Upperville 41 


Standing at: Llangollen Farm, Upperville, Virginia 
NIGHT LARK Fee: $100—With Return 
Grey, 1939, Bonne Nuit—Poulette, by *Coq Gaulois. 


Sire of outstanding show ring winners including Storm King, winner of 
Virginia Horsemen’s High Score award for 2-year-olds; Compromise, etc. 





Owned by: A. T. Taylor Managed by: Roger Clapp 
Standing at: Aldo Farm, P. 0. Box 84, London Bridge, Va. 


ONLOOKER Fee: $150 


Payable at time of service. Money refunded if mare is barren. Free to 
stakes winners, and dams of stakes winners. Mares subject to approval. 


B., 1948, by Shut Out—Black Helen, by Black Toney. 


Royally bred, an extremely fast horse which broke a bone in his foot as 
a two-year-old. 





Managed by: Tyson Gilpin 
Telephone: Boyce 124 
Alternate Numbers: Boyce 10 and Boyce 41 


Standing at Kentmere Stud, Boyce, Virginia 
*ORESTES Fee: $500 


GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
Payable November 1 of year bred, or Veterinary certificate in lieu if 
mare is barren, 
B., 1941, Donatello II—Orison, by Friar Marcus. 
Head of English Free Handicap. Stakes winner from 5 furlongs to 142 
miles. Sire of the 1950 English Cambridgeshire winner, Kelling and other 
stakes winners. 


Owned by: A Syndicate 





Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 
Telephone: Upperville 41 
Standing at: Llangollen Farm, Upperville, Virginia 
PENNANCE Fee: $50—With Return 
Chestnut by Pilate—Peggy Porter, by The Porter. 


Due to late retirement to stud last year, he has been bred to only one mare. 





Managed by: Chas. H. Tompkins, Jr. 
Telephone: Warrenton 30 


Standing at: Spring Hill Farm, Casanova, Virginia 
PSYCHIC Fee: $50 


Payable at time of service. Mare subject to approval. 
Ch. h., 1939, Psychic Bid—Ready, by High Time. 
Psychic is the sire of the winners Psychic Dream and Psychic Red. 


Owned by: George L. Ohrstrom Managed by: Elwood Triplett 
Telephone: The Plains 2676 
Standing at: Whitewood, The Plains, Virginia 
*TENNYSON II Fee: $250 
Payable at time of service. Money refunded if mare is barren. 
Ch., 1947, Straight Deal—Fille de Poete. 


Winner in four stakes, placed twice, including second to *DJEDDAH in 
The Eclipse, out of seven starts. 








Owned by: A. T. Taylor Managed by: Roger Clapp 
Standing at: Aldo Farm, P. O. Box 84, London Bridge, Va. 
THALIA LAD Fee: $50 


Payable at time of service. Money refunded if mare is barren, 
B., 1942, by *Warrior Bold—Main Flame, by Mainmast. 


We believe this horse will be a top hunter and jumper sire. His first crop 
are now weanlings. 





Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 
Telephone: Upperville 41 
Standing at: Llangollen Farm, Upperville, Virginia 
THE VICEROY Fee: $200 


GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
Grey, 1944, by *Mahmoud—*Nadushka, by Vatout. 
Sire of only two colts to race. BOTH WINNERS. 
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(Hawkins Photo) 


A set at Columbia, S. C. Trainer Max Hirsch looks over the King Ranch and J. S. Phipps’ horses now in training at Columbia. 


ped 





: i ty 

(Hawkins Photo) 
At Aiken, S. C. L. to r.: Allan Case from Toronto and F. 
Ambrose Clark were mounted spectators to watch Mr. Clark’s 
“chasers at Aiken. 





Trainer Francis Bellhouse has as his lead 
pony a former polo pony of G. H. “Pete” 
Bostwick’s. Jockey S. Riles is on Lord 
Ivor, Mr. Clark’s 4-year-old dark bay 
gelding by *Blenheim II—Best by Test, 
the dam of many winners including the 
leading money winning ’chaser, Elkridge. 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Case are directly be- 
hind Lord Ivor. Making his first start as 
a 3-year-old, Lord Ivor won on the flat. 





(Hawkins Photo) 
Champion of Moore County Hounds Hunter Trials. Dwight 
W. Winkelman, Jr. rode Lakelawn Farm’s Haymarket to 
annex the tri-color. 
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*ORESTES Ill 


b. h., 1941, by Donatello 2nd— 
Orison, by Friar Marcus 


—NO EXCUSES! 


The BEST Two-Year- 
Old of his year in Eng- 
land, an undefeated 


champion. 


—ALREADY A 
SUCCESS AT STUD! 


Sire of Stakes Winners 


in England and Ireland. 


(Cambridgeshire, Princess Stakes, 
Birdcatcher Stakes, etc.) 


“A STALLION AFTER 
THE AMERICAN PATTERN 
OF SUCCESS... .” 


$500 Live Foal 


KENTMERE FARM 


BOYCE, VA. 











BREEDING 


News From the Studs 


Continued From Page 9 


stakes producers *Alpenstock III, 
Equip, Geisha, Good Thing, Magic Lily, 
Qbania, Sub Rosa, Tatula and Tirl; and 
such full or half-sisters to stakes vic- 
tors as Altair, Orientation and Weep- 
ing Willow. 

—Frank Talmadge Phelps 


VIRGINIA 
Conflict wins in England 

The 8-year-old Conflict) which was 
sent to England by Mrs. E. Cooper Per- 
son to qualify for the Grand National— 
plans which didn’t materialize—won his 
first steeplechase in the “‘little island’’. 

The Llangollen-bred grey son of 
Great War—*Ingalill, by Manna, made 
a bad jump at the last fence, but was 
pulled together by Jockey Jimmy Bul- 
lock to drive home to a 2-length victory 
in the Kennington Steeplechase at Wye, 
Kent. The favorite, Blue Envoy was 
2nd with the long shot Slim 3rd. 

Conflict was a winner in this coun- 
try on the flat and over hurdles. His 
first victory over hurdles came at Bel- 
mont Park in the Carabinier Purse. 
Carrying the Llangollen fuchsia, purple 
cross sash, he defeated the top perfor- 
mers *Titien II and Monkey Wrench, 
covering the 1 1-2 miles in 2.48 3-5. 
Then later, he won the Green Cheese 
Purse at Belmont setting a new track 
mark of 3.15 3-5 for the 1 3-4 mile dis- 
tance. He also ran 3rd in the Lovely 
Night Handicap when Skyscraper set 
a new track record of 3.30 for 1 3-4 
miles. 

Conflict’s dam was foaled in England, 
but the bottom half of her pedigree is 
solid American. *Ingalill (dam of the 
stakes winner Gustaf) is out of Fresco} 
by Peter Pan—Paintbrush by Broom- 
stick, a stakes winner and dam of the 
Curfew Stakes victor Royal Frieze. 
Paintbrush produced the stakes winners 
Smear (Oakdale Handicap), and the 
stakes producers Sketchy, (dam of Out- 
line) and Balata (dam of Bala Ormont, 
dam of Be Fleet). Paintbrush is a 
daughter of that brilliant race mare 
Artful, a daughter of Hambury—Mar- 
tha II, by *Dandie Dinmont. 

It is hoped that Conflict will show 
the form necessary to qualfy him for 
the 1954 Grand National. 

—Karl Koontz 


IRELAND 


Airborne Mare And Foal 

We've been shuttling horses back and 
forth for stakes at the various tracks 
by air ever since Historian took to the 
sky in midsummer of 1946, leaving 
Chicago to keep an engagement in the 
Hollywood Gold Cup. Since that time 
El Lobo, Olympia, Ocean Drive and 
most recently. Happy Go Lucky have 
used this mode of travel very success- 
fully. 

However, on February 15 for the first 
time in Ireland, the mare Wily and her 
20-day-old foal by <Abernant were 
flown together in a loose box from Col- 
lingstown to the Aga Khan’s Gilltown 
Stud, at Kilcullen, which was set up 
for stallions and for foreign brood- 
mares which have been sent there to 
be covered. 

The special box was constructed at 
Collingstown by Aer Lingus and the 
flight was made in one of that com- 
pany’s Bristol Wayfarers. The Curragh 
Bloodstock Agency arranged the ship- 
ment and Managing Director, Captain, 
P. Harbord, said the flight was perfect 
and the loose box a complete success. 

Continued on page 28 














*BEAU GEM 


ch. h., 1944, by Helois—French 
Gem, by Beau Fils. 


SUCCESS AT STUD is fore- 
cast by each feature of this 
“brilliant” horse. Every horse- 
man—and there have been many 
—who has come to see *Beau 
Gem has been impressed with 
his personality, his character. 
His race record reveals amaz- 
ingly versatile ability, backed 
by a fighting heart; his pedigree 
is a pattern for a_ successful 


stallion. 


Write for our brochure—space 


permits no treatment here... . 


$1,000 Live Foal 


KENTMERE FARM 


BOYCE, VA. 
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1953 Leading Hunt Meeting Owner 





A. E. Pew, Jr.’s Horses Ran At 13 Meetings 
For A Total of 36 Races During Last Year 





Helen Calvarese 


An excitement takes hold of hunt 
racing devotees all over the nation 
each year during the final days be- 
fore the unveiling of a new hunt meet- 
ing season. 

Perhaps nowhere is this more true 
than on Philadelphia’s ‘‘Main Line’’. 
Along that stretch of suburb—called 
the ‘‘Main Line’ because of its momen- 
tary juxtaposition to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s express route east and west, 
between New York and Chicago—dwell 
many of America’s most enthusiastic 
followers of the hunt. Their residences 
dot the eye-comforting landscape from 
the Quaker City’s outskirts west to Pa- 
oli and country beyond. 

At Bryn Mawr, Pa., lives Arthur E. 
Pew, Jr., the nation’s leading hunt own- 
er of 1951 and 1952. We found Mr. 
Pew one day recently at home where 
he was studying the complexion of the 
converging season. ... and he seemed 
very happy. For, the picture, he said, 
is very rosy. 

“There is a reason why 1953 should 
be another splendid year’. said Mr. 
Pew. His statement, sounding a little 
of the mysterious, was also puzzling. 
We know of not one, but many good 
reasons why he should have another 
top year, each of them have four legs 
and are mysteries to no one. 


First, there is Pew’s prize color- 
bearer, *Tico Tico. 

A son of the celebrated *Nasrullah, 
5-year-old *Tico Tico came through 
with 6 victories in 1952. The fleet- 
footed brown gelding thus managed to 
account for nearly half of Pew’s 14 
triumphs which placed him in the No. 
1 spot of the owners’ division. 

Foaled in France, *Tico Tico raced 
for a short while in England. His first 
win came in 1951 when he visited the 
winner’s circle on two occasions for his 
new owner. Last year *Tico Tico’s 
consistent, sparkling performances had 
the sports writers describing him with 
glowing phrases. Even the more con- 
servative scribes fell victim to ‘‘super- 
lativitis’ ( and unashamedly!) when 
writing of him. 

“*Tico Tico will join the others on 
May 1 for racing at the Philadelphia 
meeting’, says Mr. Pew. ‘“‘Then he will 
run at Belmont Park’’. 

Next, there is Mr. Pew’s 5-year-old 
brown gelding. *Queer Wednesday (by 
New Day—Madame Valerie). *Queer 
Wednesday won his only two starts over 
brush in 1952; the W. Plunket Ste- 
wart Memorial Challenge Cup at Rose 
Tree on October 18 and the Montpelier 
Cup the following month in Virginia. 
One of 6 maiden steeplechasers lined up 
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at Rose Tree, *Queer Wednesday, rid- 
den by A. P. Smithwick, went to the top 
soon, had opened a 12-length gap be- 
fore he reached the last jump and kept 
the advantage to the wire. At Montpel- 
ier, with F. D. ‘‘Dooley’’ Adams in the 
saddle, *Queer Wednesday jumped well 
again, improved his *ront-running posi- 
tion and won by 7 lengths. Jockey 
Adams thus gained his 27th win of the 
year and again donned the ’chase riders 
crown of championship. 

*Queer Wednesday, aiong_ with 
*Orestes Kid and *Irish Double, win- 
ners in 1952, and *Irish Flame and 
*Irish Fair, has been trained for the 
early races. 

“With all tnese named,’’ we said to 
Mr. Pew, ‘‘you still have *Rallywood, 
winner of three races in 1951, ana 
*Bakshishi, a winner at Far Hills last 
year, and *Zill-Us-Sultan, your dark 
bay, and *Cottage Flame, winner of 4 
in 51 and 1 at the Radnor Club's spring 
meet in ’52, and——’’. 

“Yes, yes, I know.’”’ the Bryn Mawr 
sportsman interrupted, ‘‘but it’s not the 
horses so much on which I base my 
hopes for ’53.... it’s my trainer, David 
Dallas Odell, owner of Mapleton Farm, 
at Malvern, Pa.” And Mr. Pew unfold- 
ed his story. 

It all began on a cold, rain-swept day 
in Philadelphia a little more than two 
years ago. To the country dweller, the 
lover of wide, sun-swept meadows, a 
wet and dark day in ‘‘the city of broth- 
erly love’’ can be a dreary affair. Nar- 
row: alley-like streets appear suddenly 
forbidding, the push of the crowd on the 
sidewalks is heavier than usual and 
even the friendly silhouette of Billy 
Penn atop the city hall is gone, obscur- 
ed from view by the greyness. 

Continued on Page 27 

















DEEP RUN HUNT RACE ASSOCIATION 
SPRING RACE MEETING 


Saturday, April 11th, 1953 


Under sanction of the Hunts Committee of The National Steeplechase and Hunt Association 


THE BROAD ROCK—Purse $500—Hurdles. About one mile and a half. For maidens three years old and upward. 
THE MALVERN HILL—Purse $400. About one mile and a quarter on the flat. For three years old and upward. 


THE DEEP RUN HUNT CUP—Purse $500—Steeplechase. About three miles over post and rails. For four year 
olds and upward. Purse plus leg on the challenge trophy presented by Mrs. W. Sharpe Kilmer. 


THE RICHMOND PLATE—Purse $800—Hurdles. About one mile and a half. For three year olds and upward 
which have not won two races in 1952-1953 other than claiming or hunt meeting. 


FOX HUNTERS RACE (Heavyweight division). Silver trophy to the winner. For hunters regularly hunted by 
subscribers to recognized or other hunts in Virginia, acceptable to the Race Committee. To be ridden in hunting 
attire or racing colors at 185 lbs. minimum. Entries must be certified by the Master of the Hunt as regularly hunt- 
ed by a subscriber and must be acceptable to the Race Committee. About two miles on the flat. 


FOX HUNTERS RACE (Lightweight division). About two miles on the flat. Same as above except to be ridden 
at catch weights with no allowances. 


THE STRAWBERRY HILL—Purse $400. About six furlongs on the flat. For maidens three years old and upward. 
Entries close April 4th, 1953 
POST TIME 2:30 P. M. 


For full details write 


BERNARD W. McCRAY, Chairman 
“Llangollan”, 804 Hill Drive, Richmond 25, Virginia 


Make your plans NOW to attend 


To be held on course at Atlantic Rural Exposition 
Richmond, Virginia 


A BEAUTIFUL COURSE — ALL JUMPS VISIBLE FROM BLEACHER SEATS 
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English National Hunt Racing 





During Month Previous To Cheltenham Meeting 
Events Failed To Throw Light On National 





Pamela Macgregor-Morris 


The month previous to Cheltenham’s 
3-day National Hunt meeting in early 
March—the ‘‘Ascot” of steeplechasing 
meetings, and second only in import- 
ance to the Grand National on the stee- 
plechasing calendar—there have been 
sundry and manifold Grand National 
trials and other big races which pur- 
pose to throw some light on the Grand 
National and the Cheltenham Gold Cup. 
In point of fact, they seldom do, and 
this year has proved no exception, at 
any rate as far as the Gold Cup is con- 
cerned. However, even if they provide 
little evidence of the shape of things 
to come, these valuable races are of 
immense interest and they do serve to 
cause fluctuations in the ante-post bet- 
ting callovers. 


Windsor’s Herne the Hunter Handi- 
cap ’Chase on the last day of January 
provided the gallant little Halloween, 
winner of the King George VI ’Chase 
at Kempton Park on Boxing Day, with 
a 3-4 length win under top weight of 
12st. 31 lbs. from Air Wedding, (10 st.) 
a mare from the same stable as Nickel 
Coin (winner of the 1951 Grand Nation- 
al) which has run. consistently well 
and unluckily through the season and 
is expected to win a good race in the 
not-too-distant future. As Halloween 
was already a fairly firm favourite for 
the Gold Cup, this rather narrow win 
cannot be said to have either strength- 
ened or weakened his position in the 
betting market. 


The field of 11 for the National Trial 
Handicap ’Chase at Haydock Park the 
following week contained several Grand 
National contenders who are trained 


in the North, among them Cardinal Er-° 


ror, Wot No Sun (2nd to Freebooter 
in 1950 and 38rd to Teal and Legal Joy 
last year), Glen Fire and Hierba. Car- 
dinal Error, despite top weight of 12 
st. 2 lbs., started favourite at 9 to 4 
and as the race neared its conclusion 
seemed likely to pull it off. but was 
headed at the last fence and eventually 
beaten into 2nd place by 2 lengths by 
Witty (10 st. 9 lbs.), an 8-year-old 
owned by Clifford Nicholson, a staunch 
supporter of the winter sport who own- 
ed a particularly good ‘chaser called 
Limestone Edward a few years ago. 
On the strength of this win, Witty, 
whose previous form in Ireland was 
some way short of irreproachable, im- 
mediately became one of the two sec- 
ond favourites for the Grand National, 
but how far this is justified cannot be 
proved until March 28. In the same 
manner, Wot No Sun was headed two 
fences out and unplaced, but this does 
not mean that he will reproduce this 
form at Liverpool. 


Quite apart from its value ( £ 2,037), 
Doncaster’s Great Yorkshire ’Chase on 
February 7 was interesting for a variety 
of reasons, not the least being that 
Teal. last year’s National winner, was 
seen in public again for the first time 
since his Aintree victory nearly a year 
before. He started favourite at 3 to 1 
in a field of 9 which included an Irish 
challenger, Mrs. M. H. Keogh’s Knock 
Hard, ridden by Tim Malony, and sever- 
al other first-class horses whose names 


will only confuse the issue—a strong 
field. 

Knock Hard has a big reputation in 
Ireland, but his three previous visits to 
this side of the Irish Sea had always 
been dogged by ill luck. His last ap- 
pearance had been in the King George 
VI ’Chase on Boxing Day, in which he 
hit the 1st fence hard and never really 
got going again, finishing 3rd. Last 
year he fell near home in the Chelten- 
ham Gold Cup when standing an even 
chance of getting on terms with Mont 
Tremblant. Hence, his jumping ability 
was inclined to be suspect. 

On this occasion, however, he made 
no mistakes. Teal set a good pace and 
made the running to the last fence, but 
here Knock Hard, which carried only 
2 lbs. less» caught him, and beat him 
5 lengths on the flat. Everyone was 
happy—the Irish because Knock Hard 
had at last proved himself over Eng- 
lish fences, and Teal’s connections be- 
cause, in his first outing of the season, 
he had shown form which proved him 
beyond a doubt every bit as good as he 
was last year. At the Victoria Club 
call-over two days later, he was made 
favourite at 9 to 1 to win the Aintree 
classic for the second year in succession, 
a feat which was last achieved by Rey- 
noldstown in 1936 and 1937. 


The same day, in Ireland, the Leo- 
pardstown ’Chase was contested by a 
field of 14, among which were the 
Grand National entries Lucky Dome, 
and the American-owned St. Kathleen 
II. Lucky Dome, the second favourite, 
won by 3 lengths and thus joined Witty 
as second favourite for the big race. In- 
deed, at the bottom of the weights 
(which were published some days be- 
fore the Irish race) with only 10 st.., 
Lucky Dome appears to be about the 
best handicapped horse in the race, and 
it is certain that he would not have 
fared so well had the weights been pub- 
lished after his Leopardstown win. 
Lucky Dome is a 7-year-old by Domaha 
(which has peen getting a lot of ’chas- 
ing winners recently) from Lucky Pat 
by Haine, and is trained by Vincent 
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O’Brien, whose extremely powerful 
stable included those giants of a few 
seasons back, Cottage Rake and Hat- 
ton’s Grace. 


During the following three weeks 
several valuable races—Kempton’s 
Coventry ’Chase, Lingfield’s Manifesto 
Stakes and Catterick’s Grand National 
Trial were held, but the results of none 
of them served to illuminate the posi- 
tion with regard to either the Gold Cup 
or the National, as none of the more 
fancied candidates were seen out. Next, 
in order of both time and importance: 
was Cheltenham’s National Hunt festi- 
val during the first week of March, 
but before embarking on an account of 
the principal races. which include the 
Champion Hurdle, the biggest hurdling 
event on the calendar, it might be as 
well to review in brief the recent hurd- 
ling form. 


Irish trained and owned horses of 
thé top class make not infrequent raids 
on the principal races in England, which 
are better endowed than those over the 
water, and Galatian, which is rated 
probably the second-best hurdler in 
Ireland, came over for Haydock’s 
Waterloo Handicap Hurdle on Febru- 
ary 4. Despite his big weight of 12 st. 
7 lbs., the penalty for having pounded 
a big field at Leopardstown two weeks 
before, he justified the odds which were 
laid on him and won by 4 lengths in 
an average-class field of 7. Two days 
later, however, in Doncaster’s very val- 
uable (£1235) Princess Royal Handi- 
cap Hurdle, the horse which he beat in- 
to 3rd place was a surprise winner in 
an 11 strong race of a very different 
calibre. 

Neither event: however, provided 
much of a clue for the Champion Hur- 
dle as last year’s Champion winner, 
Sir Ken, did not turn out for either of 
them. This French-bred hurdler, which 
had won all of his 11 races in two sea- 
sons in England, was even then almost 
at odds—on to win again the most 
coveted hurdling prize, but little idea 
of his form this year could be assessed 
from his 6 winning outings, as on each 
occasion his presence had frightened 
away most of the lesser lights. Indeed, 
his final ‘‘Champion’’ wind-up outing, 
the Champion Trial Hurdle at Birm- 
ingham on February 17, produced only 
2 other runners, a 33 to 1 chance and 
Campari, a good horse but not of 
championship class, which made a gal- 
lant effort and all of the running. but 
packed up between the last two and 


Continued on Page 23 











About 4 miles. 


About 4 miles. 
THE BLUE RIDGE. 





BLUE RIDGE HUNT 


POINT-TO-POINT RACES 
WOODLEY FARM, BERRYVILLE, VA. 


Saturday, April 4, 1953 - 1:30 P. M. 


THE CLIFTON CUP. Post Time, 1:30 P. M. 
For ladies, catchweights. About 314 miles. 
THE KENTMERE CUP. Post Time, 2:45 P. M. 
For members of a recognized hunt. Minimum weight 185 lbs. 


THE JOSEPH W. LEWIS MEMORIAL. Post Time, 3:30 P. M. , 
For members of a recognized hunt. Minimum weight 165 Ibs. 


For horses hunted with the Blue Ridge which are owned by 
members or subscribers. Minimum weight, 175 lbs. 4 miles. 


Entries Close Saturday, March 28th 


For information, call or write: 


MRS. JACK PRESTAGE 


Boyce, Virginia 
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Goodbye To Two Great English Huntsmen 


HUNTING 








Will Pope of the Grafton and Charles Denton 
Of the Crawley and Horsham Have Retired 





Wilson Stephens 


There is a decided odour of violets 
in the English coverts now, the mid-day 
sun burns away the scent, hounds tend 
to run up ribby after a hard winter’s 
work, and the fateful words ‘To finish 
the season’ have appeared on most 
meet cards. To two of Britain’s greatest 
living professional huntsmen more than 
just a season is finishing. 

Will Pope, of the Grafton, and Char- 
les Denton, of the Crawley and Hor- 
sham, have each served 25 years as 
huntsmen to their respective packs. 
Pope, perhaps by reason of the classic 
country he has hunted, may be com- 
pared in future with such great ones 
as Tom Firr and Frank Freeman—not 
as an equal, but as somewhere near it. 
Now he and Denton have said that they 
are giving up hunting hounds forever. 

This, they say, is the final Going 
Home of their official foxhunting 
careers. Each may have, in future, an 
occasional day on a “patent safety’’ be- 
hind somebody else’s hounds but be- 
yond that life will centre round an 
armchair, a pipe, a fireside, and slip- 
pered ease. That, at least, is the story 
they are telling. But hunting hounds is 
a habit notoriously difficult to drop, 
and nothing would surprise English fox- 
hunters less than the news that either 
or both was back in action with some 
hunt that needed a helping hand. 

After a quarter of a century a hunts- 
man, of all people, deserves a rest. 
These two men, both nearing 60, have 
had their quarter-century’s share of 
the tough side of foxhunting—days 
when their scarlet tunics were darken- 
ed and sodden with rain; days when, 
as tired men on tired horses, they toil- 
ed uphill to face some’ great black 
double-oxer silhouetted against a win- 
ter sky; days that ended in a bone- 
erushing fall and a journey home on 
that universal foxhunter’s ambulance, 
a gate unhinged from a nearby field. 

Of course, they have had their good 
days in plenty; and great days that will 
be remembered as long as foxhunting 
lasts in Britain. The stories of these 
men, who have survived such.a quarter 
of a century, cover a slice of changing 
history. 

Like most professional huntsmen in 
Britain, Will Pope has a foxhunter’s 
pedigree. He was born at the Grafton 
kennels, and his way of dating the 
event is to say “That was in Lord 
Penrhyn’s mastership’”: He might add 
that times were different then. He be- 

gan work in the stables when he was 


ten. His pay was half-a-crown a week 
(about 35 cents at the present exchange 
rate, about 50 cents then). 


Several years later he was still on 
the half-a-crown a week mark, and de- 
cided to ‘‘better himself’’. He joined a 
racing stable, where the money was 
bigger, but not that much bigger. There 
he stayed until the 1914-1918 war, in 
which he fought. When it ended he re- 
turned to hunt service. He whipped-in 
for the Albrighton Woodland, the Graf- 
ton and the Bicester. Then he went 
back for the last time to the Grafton 
as huntsman. That meant that he had 
reached the top, for the Grafton coun- 
try has always been one of the supreme 
tests of horse and hound—and (not 
least) of man. 

In all the complex heirarchy of the 
British country-side the huntsman’s 
job is perhaps the most lonely emin- 
ence. The hunt Master, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, even the Prime 
Minister himself, can and do make their 
blunders without surprising the Bri- 
tish people, who do not make the mis- 
take of expecting too much of frail 
humanity. But a huntsman is not re- 
garded as frail. If he makes mistakes 
he is not forgiven. The eyes of every- 
body, from dukes to roadmenders, are 
on him. Nobody is accorded’ greater 
prestige, but to keep it he needs a dou- 
ble ration of stamina, guts, and ability. 
If he fails in any of the three he must 
quit. To last 25 years he must be some- 
thing of a superman. 


As supermen go, Will Pope must be 
written down as a mild and genial spec!- 
men. A chunky, square man with a 
chunky, square face, he has never been 
known to fail to say “Good morning” 
to anybody meeting him on the road or 
in the fields. It might be a millionaire 
hunt member (there are one or two left, 
although even a million buys little in 
Britain these days). It might equally 
well be an old lady at her garden gate, 
a pensioner at an inn door, a little girl 
peering from a window. To each the 
greeting carries the same cheerful 
courtesy. 


Again like most good foxhunters, he 
has his own way of doing things, which 
he does not bother to change because 
other people do them differently. His 
seat on a horse would turn a purist pale 
with anxiety. His stirrups seem to take 
weight which is normally borne by the 
saddle, and there is daylight where it 
should not be. His right foot juts out 
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and forward; 
place. 

Any equitation theorist could tell him 
what he does wrong. But few equita- 
tion theorists could go like a bullet 
across the most strongly fenced coun- 
try in England, with solid timber to be 
jumped in and out of nearly every 
field, and prooks that fill up in winter 
like arms of the sea. That is what Pope 
has peen doing since before the Wall- 
street crash. 

He has beautiful hands. Horses go 
sweetly for him in a plain snaffle. But 
he holds the reins between the index 
and second fingers, which is unortho- 
dox to say the least. He rides with a 
loose rein, and any horse that carries 
him seems to know instinctively what 
it is required to do next. This same gift, 
almost a form of thought transference 
between man and beast, links him with 
his hounds. The result has long ‘been 
a formidable foxcatching combination. 

It has needed to be formidable. The 
Grafton country lies on heavy land in 
the valley of the Great Ouse _ river, 
about 50 miles north of London. It has 
woodlands which breed a race of stout 
foxes, and plenty of open country be- 
tween these refuges in which a rare 
hunt can be set. Until the last seasons 
before the War the Army Equitation 
School was situated in the Grafton 
country. Every hunting day saw a con- 
tingent of instructors and students out 
with hounds, each party anxious to 
show the other how to ride a country. 
They could show nothing to Pope, al- 
though he showed them a way of riding 
that must have been the despair of all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men. 

Unlike some top-rank huntsmen, he 
has never forgotten his less adventur- 
ous followers. For him there has been 
no slipping away from the far side of 
a covert for a private hunt with a few 
cronies. He blows a peautiful note on 
his horn, and has always done so when- 
ever necessary to tell the world what he 
was doing. 

Now his horn will ‘be heard no more 
in the Grafton country. Will Pope, the 
boy who began at half-a-crown a week, 

Continued on Page 19 
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DIRECTORY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


J. ARTHUR REYNOLDS STABLE 
Hunters, Show Horses and Steeplechase 
Prospects for Sale. 

Hunters and Hacks for Hire, Horses 
Boarded and Schooled. Riding Lessons. 
Phone 329-J Tryon, North Carolina 
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THE VALLEY STABLES 
Louis J. Collister, Gates Mills, Ohio 
Useful Hacks and Hunters 
With mouths a Specialty. 
Always a Nice Horse on hand. 
Phone—Gates Mills—3-4-693 








PENNSYLVANIA 


WESTMORELAND FARMS 
E. C. Bothwell 
Hunter Breeders Since 1938 
Thoroughbred Stallion STIMULIST 
P. O. Box 238 Greensburg, Pa. 
Phone: 3712 
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Two English Huntsmen 
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goes out with the honours thick upon 
him—a great man in his own sphere, 
a modest friend of great men in great- 
er spheres; well-liked by all, especial- 
ly by children and the factory hands 
who follow his hounds on bicycles, for 
foxhunting in Britain is the sport of all. 
In short, he is a man who has achieved 
supremacy, yet never needed a larger 
size in caps. 

Perhaps his greatest achievement 
was to keep his hunt going during the 
war. Before it began he had 45 horses 
in stables. They were for the use of 
himself and the whippers-in, for fol- 
lowers do not share the hunt stables in 
Britain. He had 50 couple of hounds. 
When the nation stripped for action all 
but a horse or two went, and the pack 
was reduced to a few couple. But it 
was enough to make possible a quick 
restart in a style worthy of the Grafton 
when peace came. Even so, what Will 
Pope calls the ‘old days’’ can never 
return. Foxhunting must be simpler in 
a land which paid away its assets and 
stopped its trade to fight the war. 
Some of us believe that this new sim- 
plicity is not entirely a bad thing. It 
certainly cuts out a.lot of pomp and 
ceremony and leaves the way clear to 
get on with the sport. 

The Grafton is a big country. Will 
Pope will be missed over all of it. And 
he, having hacked home for the last 
time down the darkening lanes and 
past the lamp-lit cottage windows, is 
going to miss the Grafton. 

Good foxhunters come all shapes and 
sizes. Charles Denton is a man of a 
different cut. Even in middle age he 
might still be a light-weight jockey. 
He might also have been the model for 
Poet Laureate John Masefield’s lines 
in ‘‘Reynard the Fox”: 

He was a small, lean, wiry man, 

With sunk cheeks weathered to a tan 

Searred py the spikes of hawthorn 
sprays 

Dashed through, head down, on going 

GAYS «a. 

Anybody who hunts with the Craw- 
ley and Horsham gets to know all about 
hawthorn sprays. The country lies in 
Sussex, between London and the Chan- 
nel. Most of it lies on the rolling clay 
of the Weald, which-is not only hock- 
deep as often as not, but so full of 
woodland that huntsman, hounds and 
followers are often in covert for longer 
than they are out. Its fences are apt to 
be hairy, and to be set on banks. 

It is no disrespect to say that the 
Crawley and Horsham country does not 
rank among the fashionable seats of 
the sport. But it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult. Baily’s Hunting Directory rules 
that it demands ‘“‘a clever, short-legged 
horse’’. There is a local theory that the 
horse must be clever enough to find its 
way out of the jungle-like coverts, and 
short-legged enough to enable its rider 
to get back in the saddle whenever he 
is swept off by a branch. 

These great oak woods once provid- 
ed the timber for the wooden warships 
of the old time Royal Navy. Now they 
provide a tough problem for the fox- 
hunter. It cannot be solved by hard, 
straight galloping and taking what- 
ever Fate sends in the matter of jumps. 
Denton’s is the only way—cultivating a 
brain as quick as a fox’, thinking quick- 
er than a fox thinks, and _ training 
hounds so that the pack is as quick 
and responsive as a well-drilled combat 
platoon. 

That has been his achievement. Den- 
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Safe? Sir! The most careful Ladies Hunter you ever Sau. 


ton goes with the best from covert to 
covert, but his real job starts when he 
gets inside. His eyes miss nothing. Un- 
fortunately in these days few hunts- 
men can say the same of their ears. 
There is little silence now in the Bri- 
tish countryside. Tractor engines on 
the plough around the covert, heavy 
vehicles roaring on the roads and, worst 
ot all, the drone of air-liners overhead, 
all impose an exasperating handicap 
on a man who must listen as well as 
watch. 

Few huntsmen stay 25 years in one 
post in Britain nowadays. The custom 
has grown up whereby the hunt staff 
changes with each new Master and, in 
an age in which we all work harder 
than we did, Masterships are often 
shorter than is good for foxhunting. 
The Crawley and Horsham have had 
fewer changes than most, but Denton 
has remained when Masters have gone, 
even though he might himself have 
found greater fame elsewhere. The 
hunt has been wise to make it worth 
his while to stay, and he has repaid 
their wisdom py loyal and long service. 

rt) 
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ROMBOUT HUNT 


Poughkeepsie, 

New York. 
Established 1925, 1929. 
Recognized 1931. 





In February, during the week, there 
are very few people who go with 
hounds. Malcolm Grahame, our acting 
huntsman since Homer Gray’s death. 
went to Southern Pines for a much 
needed rest. Besides running his busi- 
ness, he has been hunting hounds. 

On February 9, we started out from 
Bob Smith’s at 1 p. m. with a small 
Field, consisting of: Meg Kay, Betty 
Carpenter, Sheila Kenefic, Molly Dela- 
field, Bob McGusty, Bill Schermerhorn, 
Alf Allen (who has been of invaluable 
help), and I. Bill Kay, who is our 
first whip this year. carried the horn. 

We all agreed we’d like to explore 
new country and take a chance on hav- 
ing a good day. There was some snow 
on the ground which was melting fast. 
The temperature was 40, but still there 
were some bad icy spots always visible 
under the snow. It was a day for an 


old made hunter who knows the game 
well. 

We drew north across Ring Road 
where we soon started a fox. He went 
north but circled back to the south 
where he was marked just north of 
Bob Smith’s in the woods. 

From there we headed northeast into 
some new country, unpanelled, but we 
had permission to go through. The love- 
ly rolling hills lay all around us and 
the Catskill Mountains stood out clear- 
ly in the distance. We made a big 
circle toward the west, coming back to 
Ruskey Lane where we headed south 
through Bob McGusty’s woods, Bill, 
keeping hounds well to the west of us, 
drew the wooded area near Quaker 
Lane. 

We had been planning to go on south 
when Bill Kay heard one hound open 
up way behind him. He took hounds 
back to that one hound where they 
soon honored a good fresh line. The 
Field, in the meantime, talking as is 
usual with us, had come out on Nether- 
wood Road where we waited for Bill 
to cross. When he didn’t come we start- 
ed north to see what was up. Just as 
we got into Bob's fields, the whole pack 
streamed out in full cry in front of us 
heading west. Alf and Bill had view- 
ed the fox and accused us of turning 
him. When we tried to talk our way 
out, they told us the fox had stopped 
so suddenly when he saw us that he 
skidded twenty feet on his haunches. 
Enough of that! We took a slippery 
stonewall jump from Bob’s into an 
orchard where we dodged in between 

Continued on Page 20 
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the branches, going north on a narrow 
woods path, which was icy in spots, 
especially on the turns. He headed 
west across Hatfields as hounds were 
viewed crossing his fields. We cross- 
ed a deep stream and came out on 
Quaker Lane. Hounds were really roll- 
ing along at this point and were head- 
ed for parts not panelled. We used 
the side of the road as if we were on 
a race track. Part way up, Bill stop- 
ped. We were to explore today, so this 
was the time to do it. Alf Allen and 
the others went on up the road, so at 
least they would get to hounds if we 
didn’t get through. I followed Bill over 
a broken-down stonewall. Meg and the 
rest of the girls were coming along too 
when, unfortunately, one of the Vas- 
sar girl’s horses started to bleed at 
the nose. so, Meg had to take them 
back over a barbed wire fence. She put 
her coat over it but, as it was low, one 
horse walked right over. He wasn’t 
hurt but it did the coat no good at all. 

In the meantime, Bill Kay and I 
were fighting our way through bushes 
and small trees, which seemed to be all 
that bordered the fence lines, except 
for an occasional stonewall. In between, 
we had wild uncultivated grass where 
we could gallop on perfect footing. To 
the right were steep hills and gullies. 
We could hear hounds working, and on 
top of a hill, we saw a few tail hounds. 
We could see many hound tracks in the 
snow. Their voices echoed clearly thr- 
ough the woods. Bill gave a half-heart- 
ed call on his horn, which was followed 
by a shot right over our heads. Was it 
from the gun of a hunter out hunting, 
or was the shot intended for us? We 
went gingerly on, listening to hounds 
who were working east. An impassible 
swamp, which looked endless, was 
ahead of us to the east. 

We had to go back and try to get 
out on to the Fallkill Road, which lay 
to the north. A steep hill, glistening 
with frozen snow, faced us. Bill’s 
good mare sat on her hocks and brave- 
ly slid down. My horse, whose middle 
name is “Caution”, watched her with 
horror. He shuddered, looked desper- 
ately for a better spot, seeing none, he 
followed suit. I tried to slow up the 
descent by grabbing trees and branches 
on the way down. We worked our 
way on up as best we could to Fallkill 
Road. All this country still has the 
nice dirt roads, so, if you can’t get thr- 
ough, they afford lovely riding and « 
way to get around impassable country. 

Meg was the only one on Fallkill 
Road when we finally got there. We 
three galloped east following the voices 
of hounds. Ahead we saw a farm lady. 
We cautiously pulled up and chatted 
with her. She was very friendly, when 
we told her of our predicament. As we 
galloped on, I saw, to my horror, a 
herd of cows bucking around in a field 
on the north side of the road we were 
on. Luckily hounds hadn’t been near 
the herd, as they had not crossed Fall- 
kill Road. Nevertheless, our horses 
had started the cows, and any offense 
to a landowner who knows nothing of 
foxhunting is the seal of death to future 
hunts in that section. I pulled up to 
talk to the irate farmer. Bill and Meg 
slowed up but left me to placate him. 

“Don’t bring those dogs up here 
again,’’ he shouted. I talked as diplo- 
matically as I could, praising his herd, 
and trying to restrain the urgency that 
I felt. He looked at me and in his 
mind, I’m sure he felt I should be home 
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baking bread like a good housewife. 
He did simmer down, but each time 
I started to walk on, the cows started 
to play. Each time I’d stop and talk 
to them. When at last I got by, I was 
alone. I followed the road which was 
turning south, listening to the most 
beautiful music of hounds working in 
the woods that you could imagine. I 
was circling the swamp, that Bill and I 
had been unable to cross. Twilight was 
creeping in on the wintry countryside. 

Back on Ruskey Lane the voices of 
hounds drew closer to me. Here I 
met Bill, Meg and Betty Carpenter. The 
rest of the Field, we heard later had 
each tried their own line and attempted 
to stay with hounds. Soon we viewed 
the whole pack crossing the road to the 
south with great drive. The fox must 
have just crossed, judging from their 
voices. We followed hounds back up 
almost to where the fox was started. 
He, evidently, couldn’t get to his den 
as again they made the same circle to 
the north. Our horses were exhausted: 
so we followed slowly, watching from 
advantageous hills and listening to 
their voices. By the time they seemed 
to be making a third loop, it was near- 
ly dark. We must not lose them. We 
took our horses home and got the 
hound truck. Bill Kay stayed on foot, 
trying to blow them in. Hounds drove 
their fox to ground near where he was 
started. Bill, fortunately, was able to 
get to the den on foot. They had run 
that fox for 2 hours and 40 minutes. 

Sunday, February 22, was a beautiful 
day. The wind had dried the ground 
so that the footing was perfect. A day 
such as this makes the dreary winter 
country look more beautiful than at 
any other time of year to the foxhunter. 

We met at Charlie Lang’s at 12:30 
with a small Field of 8. Many of our 
members were scattered over the coun- 
try on vacations and visits. Bill Kay 
was hunting hounds. Bob McGusty and 


Bill Schermerhorn were whips. The 
Field consisted of Mary Gray, Janet 
Cohan, Boots Bertolet, Peggy Riker 


and me, taking the small Field. 

We drew Lang’s woods where hounds 
immediately found. Bob stood near 
the den on the hill to the east where 
the fox frequently slips in. We stayed 
to the north going back and forth thr- 
ough two gates which cross the rail- 
road tracks. not knowing on which side 
they would break out. After a few 
minutes the fox was viewed going up 
Daley’s hill just south of where Bob 
was posted. Hounds were not far 
behind as they ran up the hill. We 
got ourselves deep in the _ saddle, 
squashed our hats down tighter, and 
started after them. 

Hounds circled left into Davis’ woods. 
From the top of the hill we saw them 
ahead of us, in full ery, going for 
Keenens’ woods, then, over Maloney 
Road. We followed them, going over 
some wild uncultivated fields where 
they bore south to a wooded section 
and came out on Diddel Road. There 
hounds headed south and west over 
Steve Laskos’ farm. We followed, jump- 
ing a huge ditch, skirting the edges of 
his fields and down a patch through 
the woods toward Badgleys. Halfway 
along this path, we realized that their 
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voices could be heard going south. We 
doubled back through the fields on top 
of the woods, but not a sound! With 
so few of us to help, and all of us 
amateurs, everyone pitches in when 
we’re in trouble. Bob went east, Mary 
Gray volunteered to take the west side 
and Bill went south. We followed him. 
Not a sound! There were no voices re- 
porting where they had gone. 


Just as we began to get desperate, 
the whole pack ran in front of us, head- 
ing for Reynolds’ to the west. We call- 
ed to the others as we galloped on 
down to the lane where we knew we 
would have to open three gates. Two 
were those horrible wire gates. The 

Continued on Page 22 
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HUNTING 


A Children’s Story 





The True Story of Passion the Blind Foxhound, 
And Her Two Friends, Flip and Flirt 





Chapter IV 
One morning early as Flirt was lying 
under the caravan, she heard The Big 
Man getting dressed, so she ran down to 
Bramble and said, “Bramble, there’s 
going to be a hunt, I think.’’ Bramble 
passed the word on to Bargain and pre- 


sently all the hounds began to. give 
tongue, saying, ‘‘There’s going to be 


a hunt.’’ A few minutes later The Big 
Man came down and let them all loose 
and they followed him up the path past 
the caravan on to the road. Flip and 
Flirt ran after them wondering if they 
would be allowed to go. The Big Man 
saw them and called out: ‘‘Come on you 
little rascals!’’ When Flirt heard this 
she turned to Flip and said, ‘‘Come on 
Flip, we’re going to be allowed to go.” 
They both raced up to The Big Man 
and jumped up licking his hand and 
then joined Passion at the tail of the 
hounds. Flirt wanted to run up in 
front but Passion called her and said, 
“Don’t you go up there, that Bargain 
might bite you.’’ So the pups trotted 
proudly along beside Passion until they 
came to some macchie on the side of the 
road when the Big Man called out, ‘“‘Get 
in there, my boys.’’ Flip followed 
Wishful but she was cross and told him 
that he got in the way. ‘‘Have you 
found a fox yet, Flirt?’’ he asked, ‘‘No’’, 
she replied, “but Passion says I must 
not talk,’’ and with that she put down 
her little nose again and looked very 
businesslike as she hurried off after 
Passion and Flip followed. They found 
Passion looking very puzzled. her nose 
wrinkled as she went over and over 
the same spot. Flip sat down to take 
a thorn out of his foot and heard her 
murmur to herself, “I thought I was 
on a line, but I must have made a mis- 
take,’’ and she moved off to the right. 

Suddenly her stern began to wave furi- 
ously and a tremor of excitement pass- 
ed through her body. The pups sensed 
something different and hurried to her 
side. ‘Flirt, she whispered, and Flip 
scarcely knew her voice it sounded so 
different, ‘“‘Flirt’’, she whispered again, 
“Put your nose down there quick’’. 
The pup obeyed and drew a deep breath 
as a faint smell came to her nostrils; 
it was lovely and she sniffed again and 
gazed at Passion, her eyes questioning. 
“Yes Flirt, that’s fox, but don’t say so 
yet. he may have gone. Come on quick- 
ly.’ Flirt looked around in an agony 
of suspense, ‘“‘Flip’’, she called, ‘‘Where 
are you?” He came hurrying up and she 
cried’’, ‘Flip, smell that! That’s fox.” 
Together they scampered after Passion 
and the three pressed on together, noses 
to the ground, and as the smell grew 
stronger Flirt’s eyes grew brighter. 
What a picture it made! The big gen- 
tle hound, the two excited little pup- 
pies on either side of her, racing thr- 
ough the covert. At last the smell was 
so strong that Flirt whimpered and 
Passion looked at her with pride. 
“Speak now, Flirt, tell them he’s here.”’ 
Sweet. generous Passion, wanting her 
to have all the credit. Flirt gave an ex- 
cited litle bark; The Big Man heard 
and listened. ‘‘That’s Flirt,’ he tho- 
ught, “she surely has never found a 
fox.’’ Then he listened again and heard 
Passion’s deep voice and Flirt’s little 
shrill voice join the chords. The Big 


Man cried ‘‘Hark forward” to Passion 
and Flirt felt her little heart swell with 
pride. The rest of the hounds hurried 


_,to the spot to answer the cry. Bargain 
‘was first to reach the spot, 


and she 
opened up as Wishful and Bramble 
joined in, and away they went together, 
leaving Flip and Flirt behind. Present- 
ly there was a check and Flirt saw the 
others with their sterns up casting 
themselves first to the right and then 
to the left and then forward. Bramble 
soon spoke again on the edge of the 


“macchie and they all joined her and 


away they went again. By this time 
it was beginning to get hot, and scent 
got worse and worse, until they couldn’t 
make anything of it. Flip and Fiirt, 
with their tongues hanging out, flopped 
down under a brush. Soon the Big Man 
came up and cast them forward but 
they could make nothing more of it, so 
he called the pups to him and gave them 
both a piece of biscuit, patted them and 
took them all back to the caravan. Flip 
and Flirt dropped down outside the 
caravan door while breakfast was being 
cooked and after they had a few tasty 
bits thrown to them. they joined Pas- 
sion in her bed in the bushes and were 
soon fast asleep, dreaming no doubt, of 
their first hunt all over again. 


A few days later they were out 
again. This time Bramble put up a 
wild boar; Flip was playing with Flirt 
when he suddenly heard something 
going through the bushes near him. He 
gave a bark to The Big Man who called 
out encouragingly, ‘Good little Flip, 
that’s a fine puppy, he’ll be a good ’un 
some day, he’s very keen.’”’ By this 
time they had reached the river, Bram- 
ble was still running on, the others all 
close behind her. Passion was trying 
hard to keep up, but her eyes were 
bothering her badly. Once she saw a 
big white boulder gleaming in the sun 
and she spoke to it furiously, her hack- 
les raised, and was afraid to pass. Per- 
haps she thought it was a new kind 
of wild boar because it looked so bright 
and shiny. Flirt laughed when she 
arrived, puffing and panting. ‘It’s only 
a stone, Passion,” she cried. ‘‘Sorry’’, 
said the hound humbly, “It must be my 
eyes.”’ Flip, good-natured little hound 
that he was, ran over to Passion and 
whispered, ‘I can tell you what the 
big things are.” ‘‘No, it’s alright now”, 
replied Passion, ‘I must go on’’, and 
she hurried out of sight. By now Flirt 
was enjoying herself tremendously. she 
had found the jaw bone of a sheep— 
well bleached by the sun and very dry 
but to her it was quite the nicest bone 
she had tasted. Flip tried to take it 
from her but she ran away with it. He 
chased her hard down the hill till he 
caught sight of one of the hounds not 
far ahead and ran on to see who it was. 
Flirt trotted gaily after him round 
the bend, but suddenly she stood stock 
still, dropping her bone, her eyes wide 
with fright, stared at four long black 
shapes lying half covered with grass 
close to the path. Then with a howl 
of fright she fled back the way she had 
come. When at a safe distance she sat 
down and howled miserably. Helen 
heard her and came back with Flip to 
look for her. Flirt was wildly excited 


‘to see them, but nothing would make 
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her follow so in the end she had to be 
carried past. ‘‘Why look’’, Flip said 
as he jumped from one to the other, 
“They’re only big black logs of wood.” 
But even then she wasn’t satisfied, her 
nerves were quite on edge and when 
she heard one of the hounds coming 
through the scrub behind her she jump- 
ed with fright. Presently they heard 
two shots in the direction of a house 
to which the hounds were running, and 
when they were passing the gate on 
their way home the farmer called out— 
there was the boar lying on a wall, just 
ready to be skinned. Flip and Flirt 
gave him a good sniff as they came up 
and both were offered a piece of the 
meat, but neither they nor any of the 
hounds liked the taste of it. 

This was their last hunt in Corsica, 
and a few days later they were in the 
dog box behind the car on the way to 
the boat, on which they later crossed 
to France. After six days they arrived 
in The Pyrenees. One morning they 
were taken to a covert where some cubs 
had been seen, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore Bramble was hunting them follow- 
ed by Flip and Flirt. They found the 
scent better here as it wasn’t so hot, 
but in the middle of it a farmer came 
on to the top of the ridge above them 
and shouted to The Big Man. ‘Don’t 
you know that there is a ban?’’ What 
had brought him there was that his 
sheep on the other side of the ridge 
hearing the hounds, had run down the 
hill towards the farmer’s house and he 
came up to investigate. 

Another day they went out with two 
Frenchmen who had a terrier and an 
old Alsatian, the latter had his mouth 
badly bitten. They went to a place 
where there was a big earth and the ter- 
rier was put in one of the holes. They 
soon heard him barking inside and Flirt 
had her nose down another hole when 
out came a fox at another hole. The 
Big Man gave a holloa and Flip and the 
Alsatian ran after it with Flirt in hot 
pursuit. They crossed a bank and 
caught the fox in the next field; Flip 
caught hold of its brush and the fox 
turned and gave him a snap which made 
him let go quickly. The Alsatian came 
up but was unable to do much owing 
to his bad mouth, so the fox went off 
just as Flirt joined them. Away they 
went down the hill across several fields, 
with the Alsatian trying to keep up. 
They crossed a stream at the bottom 
of the hill and on up the other side, 
giving tongue all the while and not a 
foot separating them. They finally 
ran him to ground a long way up the 
next hill. 

Another day later on when the horses 
had come over from Corsica, Bramble 
found a fox up in the hills and soon 
Flip and Flirt had joined her and were 
seen leading the hounds till they ran 
him to ground in a hole. 

It was in France that Passion was 
taken ill; they took her to the vet who 
said she had a bad form of distemper, 
the same that Stranger had died from. 
She got thinner and thinner and final- 
ly died. 

After being in France for six months: 
they all started for the Spanish frontier 
as the Germans had invaded France. 
They had a long journey across Spain 
and when they arrived in Portugal Flirt 
had her puppies in the back seat of the 
car. She tore up a blanket to make 
herself comfortable. 

They spent the rest of their lives in 
England, happily hunting and having 
great fun doing the things that dogs, 
and more especially hounds, find en- 
tertaining and pleasing. 
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Phonograph Records 
Capture Melody 
Of the Chase 


Philip K. Crowe 

Many fox hunters and beaglers be- 
lieve that the most stirring music in 
the world is heard in the hunting field. 
but few really understand what the 
notes of the horn or the shouts of the 
huntsman actually mean. Attending a 
baseball game without knowing the 
rules is roughly equivalent; one could 
enjoy the pageantry of the crowd and 
the excitement of the play but never 
know the score. Ignorance of the 
huntsman’s signals to his hounds is 
just as foolish, and many is the person, 
who failing to understand the call of 
“gone away”, is left to sit out the hunt 
on the wrong side of a covert. 

Just before the beginning of the last 
war two English hunting gentlemen, 
Michael Berry and David Brock, col- 
laborated with Ludwig Koch, the origi- 
nator of the ‘‘sound book”’ and brought 
out a set of records of a typical hunt. 
Recorded in the Pytchley country by 
courtesy of the Master, Sir Gordon Ley, 
Bart., the two discs give a faithful 
sound picture of the various calls of 
the horn, the huntsman’s and the whip- 
per’s-in voices and the cry of hounds 
themselves. In addition to the records 
they published a text book which ex- 
plains the reasons for the various calls 
and the parts they play in the science 
of hunting. 

Recently the records and book have 
been republished in England and are 
available in this country through Syd- 
ney Smith of Canaan. N. Y. 

The following basic calls of the horn 
should be familiar to all fox hunters 
and beaglers. “‘Doubling the horn’’ is 
blown when a fox or hare is afoot and 
the huntsman lifts hounds in order to 
lay them on the line. ‘“‘Blowing away” 
is heard when the fox has left covert 
and the huntsman wishes his hounds 
to fly,to him. This call should never 
be used unless a fox is actually away. 
I have heard it used in America to call 
rioting hounds out of covert. This is 
a bad mistake as hounds soon learn 
that their huntsman may lie to them 
and react accordingly. 

“Blowing out” is used when a covert 
has been drawn blank and the hunts- 
man wishes to get his hounds with him 
in order to move on. “Stopping hounds” 
is a call seldom heard in this country 
as it is only successful with a perfectly 
disciplined pack. It is used when the 
huntsman wishes to stop hounds be- 
cause they are running the heel, riot- 
ing» or hunting a heavy vixen. The 
pack obviously cannot know from the 
scent that they are running a pregnant 
female and only the memory of con- 
stant drilling by the last of the whip- 
per-in could force them to drop such a 
line when they heard the call on the 
horn. Last and most exciting of the 
standard hunting calls is ‘‘The kill’’. 
A tremelo, blown by shaking the 
mouthpiece of the horn against the lips, 
it is the ultimate call of victory for the 
pack, even if used to denote the fact 
that the fox has won his freedom by 
reaching his earth. 

Next in importance to an understand- 
ing of the notes of the horn is some 
idea of words or cries used by the 
huntsman to control his hounds. When 
drawing cover, the huntsman may use 
a number of terms but the commonest 
is “‘Push ’im out, Yit rouse ’im’’. Cheer- 
ing the pack to a single hound that 
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has opened on a fox is done with words 
‘‘Huic, huic, huic to Printer’’. This is a 
corruption of ‘‘Hark’’, a term used in 
this country more often than the Eng- 
lish variant. Cheering the whole pack 
forward is accomplished by the hunts- 
man shouting ‘‘Forrard, forrard, for- 
rard’’. This call has many variations, 
however, and I personally think should 
always include praise such as ‘“‘forward 
good bitches”’ or “charge him my beaut- 
ies’’. Hounds are essentially vain and 
love to be praised when they are doing 
their best. 

Like the horn note of ‘‘gone away’”’, 
the huntsman’s ‘“‘Halloa’’ when a fox 
goes away from covert is a thrilling call, 
and a well drilled pack will fly to their 
huntsman when he gives it. “The kill’’ 
is signified by ‘‘who-oop, tear ’im and 
eat ’im’’, shouted in conjuction with 
the tremelo on the horn. When the fox 
has been marked to ground instead of 
broken up the huntsman yells ‘‘Who- 
oop, wind ’im’’. 

But quite aside from the instructive 
angle of the records, I find them a 
pleasant interlude in an evening of 
hunting conversation. As Mr. Jorrocks 
might easily have said to Benjamin 
“play the records, boy, so the York- 
shireman and I can treat our ears to 
the ’eavenly music ’o ’ounds’’. 
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WEST HILLS 
HUNT CLUB* 
Sherman Oaks, 
California. 
Established 1949. 
Registered 1950. 





Palm Springs, city of short shorts, 
bathing suits and western ponies saw 
its first fox hunt, March 1, when the 
West Hills Hunt of Woodland Hills, 
California invaded the desert. 

On arrival we were glared at as 
though we were with a side show, but 
after our stay was over many people 
asked us when there would be another 
and if they could join us. 

Desert flowers, snow capped moun- 
tains, pink coats and 40 riders gallop- 
ing over the desert made a picture that 
none of us will ever forget, nor will 
the tourists who were speeding down 
the highway. 

Dan Dailey the Master of the West 
Hills Hunt, is a great inspiration to 
everyone. He puts the same zip into 
the hunt as he puts into his movies, in 
spite of being a very busy guy, he can 
always find time for hunting. ‘‘Why 
stay home all the time, let’s go places’’, 
is his motto. He goes and the whole 
hunt follows. 

Palm Springs would not be a place 
riders would exactly pick for a fox 
hunt. The country is mostly hot dry, 
sandy desert on steep rugged moun- 
tains. But God was good to us, we had 
rain and even snow before the finish. 

Hounds left Smoke Tree Ranch at 
9:30 where the horses were put up 
over the week end. Mr. and Mrs. Kin- 
naman, who run the stables, went with 
us. 

The first run was very dusty, with 50 
in the Field, all racing hell for leather, 
through deep sand, jumping arroyos, 
sage brush and cactus, the hunt looked 
more like a herd of wild horses dashing 
across the desert, than the members of 
the West Hill Hunt Club. 

At the first check, George Burns, the 
Field Master, asked the riders to snread 
out. A light rain settled the dust so 
we could appreciate the beautiful flow- 
er garden we were galloping over. 

During the day small groups of west- 
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ern riders joined us, with their gay 
shirts, flashy chaps, big hats and pinto 
ponies, all adding to this fantastic 
picture. 

The last run, after 3 hours of fast 
galloping, led down a smooth white 
sparkling river bottom. Hounds ran 
like a flash of lightning, the rain was 
turning to hail, the wind was blowing 
and the horses’ hooves pounding on the 
hard sand sounded like thunderous 
drums beating. 

The kill was near a Joshua Tree, 
under which a punch bowl was waiting. 
Just as the riders all gathered around, 
the snow started falling. 

After a short hack back to the stable 
we all went to the Rogers Ranch for 
breakfast. A toast was made to Dan 
Dailey and the staff, George Burns, 
Champ Hough who was riding Craig- 
wood Park, his Olympic jumper, Pat 
Gessner, Judy Francisco, Jim Downs, 
Paul Crockett, and Ann Mills for the 
good job they all did hunting hounds 
on the desert.—L. S. 
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third was board. Our only other route 
would be through a swamp which is 
cruel on the horses at this time of 
year. Bill jumped off to open the first 
one; I raced on to the second. The 
girls went on through to the third. 
Such cooperation! We looked up to see 
hounds making a circle back to the 
east. Bill tore on by us. I wrestled 
with my gate, getting my glove caught 
in the wire that loops over the top, 
and blasting the gate under my breath. 
I was in a state to leave a finger there 
if need be. I left those nice girls with 
the third. Each man for himself. Up 
Maloney Road going east, I saw Walt 
Hutz, our best car follower, who mot- 
ioned me to go south. It wasn’t long 
before we were all together in an orch- 
ard south of Badgley’s house. We could 
hear hounds working in the woods to 
the south of us, toward Laskos’. By 
the time we got there they were gone. 
Where? Could they have turned north? 

We doubled back and went around 
to the northeast. then south on Diddel 
Road. Again each one went in a dif- 
ferent direction. The two Bills manag- 
ed to bring the whole back, after a 
chase through unpanelled country. We 
had lost our fox as Barker Mountain 
faced us and we could no longer stay 
with hounds. They had run 1 hour 
and 40 minutes. Considering the pace, 
the horses had had enough. 

Drawing toward home, we started 
a fresh fox out of Steve Laskos’. This 
one ran back towards Davis’ where we 
girls all viewed the fox working his way 
on a stonewall. I. think he was trying 
to cross Maloney Road. We were, I 
regret to say, too eager and too close. 
This put hounds off. The fox must 
have held back his scent. Bill decided 
the fox had gone across the road just 
beyond us, as he had originally intend- 
ed. He brought hounds across the 
road where they found right away, and 
were off again swinging east through 
Keenans. Again, they headed for the 
mountains. In the end, only Bill Kay 
and Bill Schermerhorn went all the 
way back. The rest of us thought our 
horses had had enough, although my 
young mare stepped gaily along ready 
for more. It had been a great day of 
sport with good hound work too. Even 
then, on the way home. they started 
another fox. Unwillingly, they were 
returned to the kennel, their job well 
done. —Kate Melville 
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allowed Sir Ken to win as he liked. 

The Champion Hurdle took place on 
the first day of the Cheltenham meet- 
ing on March 3, with 7 runners, one of 
which, Assunto, was simply entered as 
a pace-maker for Sir Ken. Last year’s 
winner started at 5 to 2 on, and second 
and third favourites respectively were 
the Irish entries, Galatian and Teapot 
II. The public proved to be correct in 
their judgment for they finished in 
this order, Campari making most of the 
running as usual until headed by the 
winner two fences from home. The dis- 
tances were 2 lengths and 1 1-2 lengths. 

With his second win in the Champion 
Hurdle, and unbeaten in all 12 of his 
English races besides winning 4 in 
France two years ago, the 6-year-old 
Sir Ken—which is ridden by Tim Ma- 
lony—is spoken of as the greatest hur- 
dler ever, greater even than the pre- 
war Trespasser. He is to be put to 
‘chasing next year, but his owner Stan- 
ley Wootton is almost certain to at- 
tempt a hat-trick in the Champion Hur- 
dle in 1954. 

The Champion Hurdle is worth 
£3479. which is not chicken feed. The 
only other valuable hurdle race at the 
meeting, the Country Handicap Hurdle, 
was run on the last day. Worth £1332, 
it drew a big entry of 17, the lesser 
lights of the hurdling firmament which 
are none the less good in their own 
class. The only horse to run in both 
the level-weights Champion and this 
handicap was the Irish Teapot II, 3rd 
in the big race, which shouldered 12 st. 
7 lbs. to a 1-2 length victory and thus 
avenged himself on his defeat at the 
hands of the reigning champion. 

So to the steeplechases. The most 
valuable event on the second day was 
a “bumpers” (amateur riders’) race, 
run over 4 miles and worth £ 2225, the 
National Hunt ’Chase. From a huge 
field of 22, it was won by the favourite, 
the Irish Pontage, owned by Lady H. 
Svejdar and ridden by Mr. J. Cox, Ire- 
land’s most successful amateur. Pon- 
tage is by Pactolus out of Pontet, a 
great Irish ’chasing mare which in her 
racing days pulled off a unique double 
winning both the Irish Grand National 
and the Conyngham Cup. 

The great race for the Gold Cup, 
which is worth £3258, took place on 
excellent going, but visibility was poor 
due to fog on the course. The select 
field of 12 of the best ’chasers in train- 
ing was composed of Knock Hard and 
Lord Bicester’s young  (6-year-old) 
Mariner’s Log—spoken of as the best 
young ’chaser in Ireland—from over the 
the water; the ex-hunters Teal and 
Halloween; Miss Dorothy Paget’s two 
French-bred contenders, the 1952 win- 
ner Mont Tremblant and his year- 
younger half-brother, Lanveoc Poulmic; 
Lady Orde’s 8-year-old Galloway Braes, 
winner of 3 races in the early part of 
the season, 2 of them over this course; 
Stormhead, winner of the Emblem 
’Chase at Manchester in November; 
Cushendun, which had not actually 
won this season but has been one of 
the best horses in the North for some 
time, and at 8 years old cannot be past 
his best; E. S. B., 
festo Stakes at Lingfield some three 
weeks previous; and. from Cazalet’s 
stable, Statecraft, which beat Mont 
Tremblant at Kempton in January with 
a 12-pound pull in the weights, and 
Rose Park, winner of his last 4 races 
at Hurst Park, Newbury and Sandown 
(two). 


winner of the Mani-- 
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A thrilling race was guaranteed by 
the presence of all these stars, the high- 
est-class field for several years, at level 
weights of 12 st. A remarkably open 
affair, it had been considered earlier on 
in the year to be almost certain to re- 
solve itself into a two-horse race be- 
tween Halloween and Mont Tremb- 
lant, but both had fallen slightly from 
grace owing to less brilliant running 
than they had produced in the King 
George VI ’Chase, and Knock Hard had 
come into favour since his winning the 
Great Yorkshire from Teal. According- 
ly, these four horses were supported 
in the betting market in this order. 
with Mariner’s Log as fifth favourite 
and the rest of the field at most at- 
tractively long prices. 

During the opening stages of the 
race the field was bunched together, 
and the stringing-out process was negli- 
ble for the first mile or more. Teal 
made most of the running from the 2nd 
to the 11th fence, where he was headed 
by Galloway Braes, which ran _ on 
strongly, pursued by Mont Tremblant, 
which was left in the lead two out. 
Here, however, Knock Hard, on whom 
Tim Malony had been riding a waiting 
race, made his effort. He took the lead 
approaching the last fence, and ran on 
on the flat to win by an officially-com- 
puted distance of 5 lengths, but which 
looked considerably more, from Hallo- 
ween—which did not jump too well 
and was beaten py the uphill finish— 
Galloway Braes (2 lengths behind) and 
Mont Tremblant (1 1-2 lengths.) Mar- 
iner’s Log ran a great race for a com- 
parative novice to finish 5th, only 1-2 
a length behind Miss paget’s horse. 

Knock Hard’s victory brought forth 
loud cheers from the strong Irish con- 


tingent which always supports Chelten- . 


ham, and was a great triumph for a 
most popular jockey, Tim Malony, who 
two days previously had won the Cham- 
pion Hurdle on Sir Ken, and thus was 
completing an enviable double win. Vin- 
cent O’Brien, who trains Knock Hard 
for Mrs. M. H. Keogh, earmarked Knock 
Hard as a possible successor to Cottage 
Rake some four years ago, but the 
horse took a long time to learn to jump 
fences. 

Biggest surprise of the race was the 
running of Teal, which after figuring 
very prominently till half of the jour- 
ney had been completed, tailed right off 
and fintshed last of all. His connec- 
tions rated his performance as ‘‘too bad 
to be true’, and now an operation will 
keep him out of the ’National. 

Now, with Cheltenham behind us, 
all the emphasis is on the Grand Na- 
tional, for which, the experts tell us, 
we shave the poorest-class field for 
years. At this stage (March 12), 44 
horses are left in, though the number 
is sure to diminish further before 
March 28. 

Top of the handicap, with 12 st. 5 
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lbs., is the Hon. Dorothy Paget’s Mont 
Tremblant, which was expected to be 
withdrawn if he had won the Gold Cup 
again. Now, in view of his running in 
the Cheltenham race, he may well be 
left in to take his chance at Aintree, 
especially in view of the fact that a 
couple of weeks ago the same owner’s 
Legal Joy, which ran 2nd last year, was 
taken out of the race as he has split a 
pastern. Miss Paget’s colours will also 
be carried by Shock Tactics, another 
7-year-old but bred in Ireland, by Snake 
Lightening—Castlemaine, by Canon 
Law, which carries 11 st. 6 lbs. 

Second in the weights, with 12 st., 
is Stormhead. Wot No Son, with his 
brilliant Liverpool record, has 11 Sst., 
2 lbs., and as he is now only 11 years 
old and shows no signs of falling be- 
low par, he may well figure again in 
the finish of the race in which he was 
2nd to Freebooter in 1950 and 38rd last 
year to Teal. Shock Tactics has 11 st., 
6 lbs., and then come [Lady Joicey’s 
Cardinal Error and W. S. Dugdale’s 13- 
year-old Cloncarrig, poth with 11 st. 
5 lbs., neither of them strangers to 
Aintree. 

Early Mist, another [rish horse, is 
next with 11 st. 2 lbs., then come two 
with 11 st., Solo If and Cushendun. 
Mrs. Kilpatrick’s Whispering Steel, by 
Freebooter’s sire Steel Point, has 10 st. 
13 lIbs., the 8-year-old being penalised 
for his prilliant running when he won 
the Mildmay Memorial ’Chase at San- 
down in January, beating Legal Joy 
and several other National hopes. 

Land Fort has 10 st. 12 Ibs., Lord 
Bicester’s rather disappointing Senlac 
Hill 2 lbs. less. Then come four with 
10 st. § lbs.—Prince Brownie, the Irish 
Quite Naturally, Glen Fire and Knuck- 
leduster. Witty (winner of the National 
Trial ’Chase at Haydock) 10 st. 7 Ibs., 
the ex-hunter mare Parasol II winner 
of the big amateur race at Cheltenham 
last year, has 10 st. 4 Ibs., and so on 
down the list. Eight horses have 10 st. 
1 lb., and the rank and file (19 of 
them) carry bottom weight of 10 st. 
It is worth noting that the last horse to 
win with only 10 st. was Caughoo, in 
1947, and before that, Tipperary Tim 
in 1928. 

Since Teal’s Cheltenham lapse, his 
place as favourite has been taken by 
Lucky Dome, whose position was fur- 
ther strengthened py the fact that he 
gave Freebooter’s brother Free Lancer 
9 lbs. and a 3-lengths beating in the 
Leopardstown ’Chase, and on March 
7 Free Lancer—which is not entered 
in the National—beat Witty in Hurst 
Park’s Grand National Trial ’Chase. 
Lucky Dome may well be the 3rd in the 
last twenty-odd years to win with bot- 
tom weight,—certainly he appears the 
most likely of the Irish contingent. 
Another fancied runner in the 10 st. 
division is the mare Head Crest, 8rd to 
Whispering Steel and Legal Joy in the 
Mildmay Memorial ’Chase. 
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SHOW CIRCUITS 





Olympic Obstacles Would Offer Fairer 


Competition For International Teams 





Nancy G. Lee 


Some years ago a sports writer, who 
was covering The National Horse Show 
at Madison Square Garden, confidently 
filled his column for the day with ex- 
planations as to why one of the Inter- 
national teams showing was the only 
one which was really qualified to show. 
It must be admitted that the rather 
young writer was subject to quite a bit 
of interrogation but his replies to horse- 
men and other writers were far from 
satisfactory. He really couldn’t give a 
bonafide reason why he thought as he 
did—he was just going by the number 
of ribbons the team in question had 
won. 


His outlook on the qualifications of 
the various teams might have changed 
a great deal had he taken time to look 
through some of the foreign publica- 
tions which specialize in carrying pic- 
torial coverage of the shows on the 
continent. In fact, one has only to 
look through one issue to see that the 
jumps which the horses on the Inter- 
national teams are asked to jump in this 
country can in no way compare with 
the courses in their home countries. 
To begin with, the foreign courses ap- 
pear to be laid over a much larger area, 
have greater variety and the jumps are 
formidable enough to demand the re- 
spect of the horses. This does not mean 
that it is a matter of jump right or 
break your neck—far from it. Horses 
and riders fall over and through them 
but one can only take down so much of a 
well built obstacle, but how many times 
do we in this country see a jump torn 
completely down and the horse and/or 
rider hurt because he becomes entang- 
led in debris. This situation not only ap- 
plies to the open jumper events but 
to the hunter classes as well. A well 
known woman rider; who rode many 
hunter champions in years gone by, has 
remarked more than once that she 
would much rather ride a hunter over 
the 4’-6’’ courses (which were good 
stout jumps: really 4’-6’’) than fo ride 
over the hunter courses as they are 
set up today. 

It would not appear fair to judge 
the foreign schooled horses by their 
performances in this country when the 
jumps can in no way compare with the 
rest of the International courses. One 
might say that if the horses can jump 
the stiffer and higher courses. they 
should be able to handle the smaller 
ones over here with ease. This definite- 
ly isn’t the case as some of them have 
done a complete turn-about in their 
performances over here after they have 
found that it takes only a slight rub 


to scatter the jump on the ground, thus 
eliminating the necessity for jumping 
with too much effort. A few years ago 
there was an open jumper which could 
really get over his fences. However, 
just gallop him toward a single pole 
and he would go toward it with all his 
usual fervor only to duck his head un- 
der the pole and send it flying through 
the air. . . . even two poles wouldn’t 
make him change his tactics. 


Seeing some of the pictures of the 
jumps on the continent gives one the 
first impression that a horse would 
have to be Houdini himself to get out 
of that situation. Usually such a jump 
will be shown several times with a dif- 
ferent horse and rider going over it 
and before the page is turned, the orig- 
inal impression apparently was an 
optical illusion. But, some of the same 
horses in the pictures come to this 
country and their performances here 
and over there can in no way be com- 
pared. 

With a civilian team necessary for 
U. S. representation in the 1956 Olym- 
pic Games, it would certainly enhance 
their future participation if they could 
have several years’ schooling over cour- 
ses which would prepare them for the 
Games. If such courses could become 
nation wide, then no sports writer 
could feel called upon to state that 


most of the participating teams should 
have stayed home. The horses and rid- 
ers would be able to clearly show their 
capabilities and abilities. 

This of course brings up the prob- 
lem of the indoor rings and the fact 
that the Olympic courses would be out 
of the question. Perhaps the answer 
might be in having teams participate in 
earlier shows which would be held out 
of doors, such shows. constructing 
courses both in the ring and outside 
which would be a true test of an Inter- 
national horse. This might well be 
filed under plans for the future but 
the future of the U. S. Team depends 
upon the training and schooling it can 
have before meeting the best in 1956. 
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Brewster Barn Gymkhana 


Something exciting and a little dif- 
ferent is always happening in the 
Sandhills! The leading steeplechase 
rider in the United States, F. D. ‘“‘Doo- 
ley’’ Adams, rode his wife’s brown hunt- 
er mare, Momma, to a splendid victory 
in the open jumping class. This was 
something just a bit out of the ordin- 
ary for Dooley who is a regular with 
Moore County Hounds on the grey geld- 
ing Refugio. The leading rider is more 
at home winning the Carolina Cup than 
negotiating tricky fences in the show 
ring, but says that show ring riding 
improves his timing for the big stee- 
plechases. 

Picture in your mind’s eye the beau- 
tiful outside course on the Brewster 

Continued on Page 25 
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estate on Route 1, north, just outside 
of Southern Pines. Twenty solid fences, 
all a good 4’-0”, consisting of every 
conceivable type obstacle with a 6’-0” 
wide water jump thrown in for good 
measure, tested the best of the bona- 
fide working hunters in the Sandhills. 
These horses will go on to later shows 
on the big circuits. Friar’s Maid from 
Stoneybrook Stable with Miss Kath- 
leen Walsh in the irons, was a hands- 
down winner. She negotiated all the 
jumps, including the big Irish bank, 
without a fault. Many spectators ex- 
pressed the opinion that there is no 
tougher or more. peautiful outside 
course in the country. 

The winter gymkhanas always in- 
clude several classes for the children 
of the community. This was a first 
show at the Brewster ring and an add- 
ed attraction was the lead line class. 
Winner of the blue ribbon and a peau- 
tiful sterling cup was Miss Susan Ran- 
dolph, age 4, on her pony mare, The 
Witch. All entries received lolly-pops 
in addition to their ribbons. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Sue Bolling Randolph 


PLACE: Southern Pines, N. C. 
TIME: March 8. 
JUDGES: Mr. and Mrs. Charles Harper. 


SUMMARIES 

Open jumpers, F.E.I. Rules—1. Hazelwood, C. V. 
Henkel; 2. Ksar D’Esprit, Vernon G. Cardy; 3. 
Momma, Mrs. F. D. Adams; 4. Flip, Mrs. Mary 
Doyle. 

Green hunters—1. Little Trip, Lakelawn Farm; 
2. Shawnee, Mile-Away Farm; 3. Roman Charger, 
Stoneybrook Stable; 4. Happy Tour, Vernon G. 
Cardy. 


SHOWING 


Lead line—1. Susan Randolph; 2. Billy Brewster; 
3. Sherry Dixon; 4. Jock Tate; 5. Mike Adams. 

Children’s equitation (senior division)—1. Joanne 
Goodwin; 2. Maureen Walsh. 

Children’s equitation (junior division)—1. Aud- 
rey Walsh; 2. Anne Doyle; 3. Anne Randolph; 
4. Billy Doyle. 

Hunter hack—1. Little Trip; 2. Bisby, Stoney- 
brook Stable; 3. Haymarket, Lakelawn Farm; 4. 
Silent Susie, W. J. Brewster. 

Open hunter —1. Friar’s Maid, Stoneybrook 
Stable; 2. Dueler, Stoneybrook Stable; 3. Char- 
maine, Vernon G. Cardy; 4. Shawnee. 

Open jumpers—1. Momma; 2. Venus, Starland 
Farms; 3. Flip; 4. First Attempt, Starland Farms. 
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‘ Cleveland Riding and 
Driving Club 


In spite of the large number of en- 
tries in ladies’ hunters, the class turn- 
ed out to be practically a ‘‘one lady” 
event. At least when the first three 
places were taken by mounts with Miss 
Squeaky Lindley up, it would almost 
indicate that Squeaky must possess 
some magic skill. 

Since Miss Mary Ann Rohr is vaca- 
tioning in Arizona, Miss Kathy O’Neill 
is trying to keep Belle-Hop in good 
trim—and a right good job she is do- 
ing. After piloting her own Misty Morn 
to 1st in the junior jumper class, Kathy 
brought Belle-Hop in to place 2nd. 

In divisions A and B of the open 
jumper class. 1st place was taken by 
Orlawn and Cherokee, respectively, with 
Owner-rider Chester Burnett up. 

No schooling’ show is quite complete 
without the McKissicks from New Cas- 
tle, Pa. This year Butch has been bring- 
ing Jim Burkholder along to help win 
the ribbons. In the 3’-6” division, Sir 
Dwarf, ridden by Butch, placed 2nd, 
followed by Saint Bones, Jim Burk- 
holder up. In the 4’-0” class, however, 





Jim rode Saint Bones to 2nd place. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Kathryn Hubbell 


PLACE: Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
TIME: March 1. 
JUDGE: George Carter. 


SUMMARIES 

Open jumpers, 3’ 6’’"—1. Orlawn, Chester RBur- 
nett; 2. Sir Dwarf, Butch McKissick; 3. Saint 
Bones, Butch McKissick; 4. Mr. Max, Wendy 
Kelsey. 

Open jumpers, 4’ 0’—1. Cherokee, Chester Bur- 
nett; 2. Saint Bones; 3. Orlawn; 4. Strato-Star, 
H. L. Reynolds. 

Horsemanship, school-owned, riders 11 and un- 
der—1. Kay Wilson; 2. Janice Glassen; 3. Myrna 
Solowitch; 4. Dorothea Wilder. 

Horsemanship, school-owned, riders 12-18 — 1. 
Dean Wilder; 2. Leslie Williams; 3. Ann Chapman; 
4. Ruth Cunningham. 

Junior jurhpers, 2’ 6’, 12 and under—1. Misty 
Morn, Kathy O’Neill; 2. Belle-Hop, Mary Ann 
Rohr: 3. Kitty Light, Melinda Lucas; 4. Cristy, 
Leslie "Williams. 

Working hunter—1. V.P.I. Star, Gib Moritz; 2. 
Strato-Star; 3. Summer’s Dawn, Squeaky Lindley; 
4. Virginia Belle, Chuck Rohr. 

Horsemanship, privately-owned, riders 11 and 
under—1. Kathy O’Neill; 2. Melinda Lucas. 

Continued on Page 26 











Mark This Date On Your 
Calendar 


July 23 - 24 - 25 - 26 
The Youngstown Ohio 
HORSE SHOW 


conducted by 


THE MAHONING SADDLE & 
BRIDLE ASSOCIATION 


1620 Market St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


























MRS. ANDREW SHINKLE 
9929 Litzinger Rd. 
St.Louis, Mo. 











FOR SALE 


RIFRAFRUS 


Thoroughbred chestnut gelding, 16.2 top middleweight, by SAN UTAR out of Sokolo. 


A consistent blue ribbon winner in conformation classes and a real amateur’s show horse. 
Rifrafrus has been champion or reserve champion at: 
BRIDLESPUR HORSE SHOW, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MARYVILLE HORSE SHOW, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
OAK BROOK HORSE SHOW, CHICAGO, ILL. 
DETROIT HORSE SHOW, BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
LEXINGTON JR. LEAGUE HORSE SHOW, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Please address all inquiries to: 


or 





In the past two years 


MR. WILLIAM YULL 
1721 Kenilworth Dr. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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POLO 


(Ned Goldschmidt Photo) 


FARMINGTON POLO CLUB—winners of the 1953 National Sherman Memorial 
Tournament. (L. to r.) George C. Sherman, Jr., Albert Marenholz, Frank Butter- 
worth, Levrett Miller and Mrs. Philip Iglehart. 


Yale University’s Trio Wins 





Polo Team Wins National Intercollegiate 
Indoor Championship At Squadron A 





The Mallet 


In one of the most action-jammed 
finals seen in many a season, Yale Uni- 
versity’s polo team captured the Nation- 
al [Intercollegiate indoor championship 
Saturday night, March 7, by halting 
Cornell’s trio, 9 to 8, in the final of the 
27th tournament at the Squadron A 
Armory. In the second game that night, 
the Farmington- (Conn.) Polo Club, 
winner of the Sherman Memorial tour- 
nament a few weeks previously, won 
the Metropolitan League laurels by 
halting the Red Bank Polo Club, 10-6. 


Trapping the ball near the Yale goal, 
Leverett Miller of Westbury, L. I., dash- 
ed off on a three-stroke run and hit the 
backboard for the winning marker with 
forty-five seconds of the _ collegiate 
match remaining. 


The Elis, coached by Frank Butter- 
worth and Al Marenholz, had a battle 
on their hands all the way in order to 
beat the fine Big Red trio of Bob Dien- 
er, Captain Pete Johnson and Elmer 
King. Yale, which last won the crown 
in 1942, moved to a 6-3 half-time lee- 
way, but the Blis had to go all-out to 
hold off the Ithacans in the last two 
chukkers. A 5-goal outbreak in the 
second period, during which Captain 
Jim Hannah of Hinsdale, Ill., stroked 
4 tallies, helped the Elis’ cause no lit- 
tle. 


The score was tied twice in this fev- 
erish battle—1-1 and 8-8. The Big Red 
poloists fought back with a vengeance 
in the third chukker. After Miller made 
it 7-3, Diener hit 2 tallies and Johnson 
1 to pull the Ithacans up to 7-6 enter- 
ing the fourth stanza. 


The fans were out of their seats in 
the last chukker, the action was that 
feverish. At the 3:30 mark, Johnson, 


a standout at No. 2 for the Big Fed, 
uncorked a pretty nearside angled drive 
to even matters at §8-all. 

Then Miller broke out of a scramble 
near the Yale goal and was off on his 
winning foray. At first, it was difficult 
to ascertain if Miller’s third stroke had 
hit the backboard. Referee Lyman T. 
Whitehead, Jr. ruled it a goal, the ball 
just managing to hit inside the left- 
hand marker of the backboard. 

Johnson and Diener each hit 4 goals 
for Cornell. Mal Wallop of Big Horn, 
Wyo., Yale’s No. 1 registered 1 of the 
Ellis’ tallies. Yale succeeded New Mexi- 
co Military Institute as indoor ruler. 
Earlier in the tournament, Yale put out 
Colorado A. and M, while Cornell oust- 
ed Stanford University in a quarter- 
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final and New Mexico M. I. in the semi- 
finals. 

At the conclusion of the match, the 
John R. Townsend Trophy, emblematic 
of the championship, was presented to 
the yale trio by Mrs. Philip H. Brady, 
wife of the president of the Squadron 
A Polo Club. Mrs. Brady was accom- 
panied into the ring by George C. Sher- 
man, Jr., president of the Indoor Polo 
Association of America. 

It was a big night for Marenholz. In 
the Metropolitan League match, Maren- 
holz paced Farmington with 4 goals in 
the win over Buddy Combs’ Red Bank 
side. Marenholz rode with Herb Pen- 
nell and Alan Crawford, each of whom 
got 2 geals, while Combs had Joe 
Schwartz and Bill Westerlund as his 
teammates. Farmington had a 2-goal 
handicap. 
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Horsemanship, privately-owned, 12-18 — 1. Suzy 
Creech; 2. Chester Burnett; 3. Squeaky Lindley; 
4. Chuck Lohr. 

Ladies’ hunters—1. Summer’s Dawn; 2. One’s-a- 
Plenty, George Ballinger; 3. Balcony Beau, George 
Ballinger; 4. Lat, H. L. Reynolds. 

Pleasure horses, school-owned—1l. Rusty, Ellen 
Feldman; 2. Cristy, Janice Classon; 3. Belle, Judy 
Anderson; 4. Frosty, Josie Wilson. 

Pleasure horses, privately owned—1l. V.P.I. Star; 
2. Talk of the Town, Neil Conway; 3. King, Eu- 
gene Jarolimek; 4. Delilah, Marian Johnson. 

fi. 





Miami 


Hunters and jumpers climbed from 
their usual low ranks to steal the show 
with approximately 20 hunters. per 
class. Waverly Farms copped most of 
the hunter honors with three new green 
hunters. Outstanding was their Tidal 
Wave which annexed the hunter tri- 
color. Patsy, that reliable veteran own- 
ed by Homer St. Gaudens, was capably 
ridden by Miss Carol Little to come in 
as reserve. 

A new, good moving, good conforma- 
tion hunter, Sergeant Murphy, recently 
purchased from Waverly Farms by 14- 
year-old Larry Turner, turned in sever- 
al nice rounds. 

Miss Lila Phillips arrived with two 
Thoroughbred hunters, Til-Now and 
Hash Knife which accounted for rib- 
bons during the show. 

In the jumping events, the honors 
fell to Chicken O’the Sea. Owned by M. 
J. Hulsey, Jr., the champion was rid- 
den by Miss Mary Washington. Miss 
Jackie Linder of the Lazy J-7 Ranch. 

Continued on Page 27 











FLINTRIDGE 
HUNTER AND JUMPER HORSE SHOW 


Sponsored by Huntington Memorial Hospital 
Flintridge-LaCanada Guild 


28 - 29, 1953 


Divisions for 


GREEN, CONFORMATION AND WORKING HUNTERS 
JUMPERS AND STOCK HORSES 


All classes on Green Grass—excellent cross country courses. 
Morning and afternoon performances all three days. 


HUNTER JUDGES 
CAPTAIN FRED EGAN—Santa Monica, California 
MR. CHARLES ZIMMERMAN—Houston, Texas 


STOCK HORSE JUDGE 
MR. LESTER STIRLING—Salinas, California 


For further information, contact 
COL. ALEX SYSIN 
4201 Oak Grove Drive, Pasadena 3, California 


Member show—American Horse Shows Ass’n, Inc. 
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professionally handled her two open 
jumpers, riding her The Shadow to gar- 
ner the reserve award. 

For the second time in Florida, an 
increasingly popular modified Olympic 
was held and was well received. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Merle Whittaker 


PLACE: Miami, Florida. 
TIME: February 5-8. 
JDGES: Nathan M. Ayers, Mrs. S. C. Gilbert. 


HUNTER CH.: Tidal Wave, Waverly Farm. 
Res.: Patsy, Homer St. Gaudens. 


JUMPER CH.: Chicken o’The Sea, M. J. Hulsey, 
Jr. 
Res.: The Shadow, Jackie Linder. 


SUMMARIES 

Ladies’ hunters—1. Handall, Mrs. Don Arnold; 
2. Til-Now, Lila Phillips; 3. Patsy, Homer St. 
Gaudens; 4. Grey Witch, Col. and Mrs. W. M. 
Modisette. 

A.S.P.C.A. horsemanship event—1. Larry Turner; 
2. Rae Whittaker; 3. Marlene Santira; 4. Mary 
Leavelle; 5. Nancy Schultz; 6. Westa Woaglund. 

Open jumping—i. Chicken o’The Sea, M. J. 
Hulsey, Jr.; 2. The Shadow, Jackie Linder; 3. 
Topper, Jackie Linder; 4. George Allen, Dr. A. H. 
Thomas. 

Green hunters—1. Bard of Kiev, Waverly Farm; 
2. Tidal Wave, Waverly Farm; 3 h Knife, 
Lila Phillips; 4. Til-Now. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. The Shadow; 2. George 
Allen; 3. Chicken o’The Sea. 

Model hunters—1. Tidal Wave; 2. Bard of Kiev; 
3. Suggestion, Waverly Farm. 

Juvenile hunters — 1. Grey Witch; 2. Sergent 
Murphy, Larry Turner; 3. Patsy. 

Open hunters—1. Bard of Kiev; 2. Patsy; 3. 
Tidal Wave. 

Modified Olympic—1l. Chicken o’The Sea; 2. Til- 
Now; 3. Hash Knife; 4. The Shadow. 

Working hunters—1. Patsy; 2. Tidal Wave; 3. 
Til-Now; 4. Sergent Murphy; 5. Grey Witch. 

$500 hunter stake—1. Tidal Wave; 2. Til-Now; 
3. Patsy; 4. Grey Witch; 5. Hash Knife; 6. Han- 
dall. 

$300 jumper stake—1. George Allen; 2. The 
Shadow; 3. Chicken o’The Sea; 4. Irish, Dan Me- 


Colgan. 
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Riverside County Fair 


and Horse Show 


Being the first show of the season, 
the classes were fairly well filled and 
a number of amateurs were there in 
the hunter and jumper divisions. There 
were also some new horses which did 
very well for themselves. The weather 
was terrible—wind—dust—and rain, 
but the exhibitors seemed to try to out 
do themselves trying to make it a good 
show—which it was and the horses co- 
operated and got better as the show 
progressed. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Dorothy Strohm 


PLACE: Indio, California. 
TIME: February 18-23. 
JUDGE: B. E. Blackwell. 


SUMMARIES 
Lady’s or amateur’s jumpers—1. Remember Me, 
Don Dodge; 2. Arizona Kid, Rudy Smithers: 3. 
Widow Woman, Don Dodge; 4. Hop-A-Long, Rudy 


Smithers; 5. Penny Packer, Barbara Worth 
Stables. 

Triple bar — 1. Balbriggan, Barbara Worth 
Stables; 2. Widow Woman; 3. Mr. Jazz, Dan 
Dailey; 4. Hop-A-Long; 5. Say Mister, Buck 
Butterfield. 


Touch and out—1. Balbriggan; 2. Remember Me; 
3. little Iodine, Jimmy Williams; 4. Hop-A-Long; 
5. The Mormon, D. W. Snyder. 

Five foot—l. Balbriggan; 2. Fiddlesticks, Mar- 
garet Sullivan; 3. Remember Me; 4. Mr. Jazz; 5. 
Hop-A-Long. 

Handy—l. Remember Me; 2. Penny Packer, Bar- 
bara Worth Stables; 3. Mr. Jazz; 4. The Mormon; 
5. Fiddlesticks, Margaret Sullivan. 

$500 stake — 1. Hop-A-Long; 2. Balbriggan; 3. 
Penny Packer; 4. Remember Me; 5. Mr. Jazz: 6. 
Fiddlesticks; 7. Widow Woman; 8. The Mormon; 
9. Caprice, Celia Thorsen. 

Lightweight hunters—1. That Again, Mr. and 
Mrs. Al Lauer; 2. Open’ Road, Kay Tester: 3, 
Narrow Margin, Mr. and Mrs. Reese Morgan 4. 
Ron-D-Voo, Barbara Worth Stables; 5. Techni- 
color, Pickwick Stables. 

Middle and heavyweight hunters—1. Briargate, 
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Leading Owner 


Continued From Page 16 


It was on a particularly clabbery day 
that Arthur E. Pew, Jr., found himself 
at a window of his 16th-floor Walnut 
Street offices, looking down but not 
seeing the people below him, and think- 
ing seriously about the 1950 hunt meet- 
ing just completed. 

“It was enough to depress me’’, says 
Mr. Pew. “I had finished with only 2 
wins, both by *Heron Lore.” The 4- 
year-old grey gelding, by Portlaw— 
Flight of the Heron, by Cameronian, 
bred by Lord Londenberry of England. 
had won the Middletown purse at Red 
Bank, N. J., in October and The Pea- 
pack at Far Hills, N. J., in November. 
Both tests were one mile and a quarter 
on a turf course. 

In an attempt to switch to less-frus- 
trating matters, Mr. Pew decided to 
leave his office for lunch, picked up the 





(Freudy "Photo) 
Trainer D. D. Odell (at left) and Owner 
A. E. Pew, Jr. 


phone and invited his friend for the 
past 20 years, David Dallas Odell, to go 
along with him. The two met at the 
Mid-Day Club in the Fidelity Building. 

“We had discussed a number of 
things,’’ says Pew, ‘‘when Dave switch- 
ed to his Mapleton Farm and the new 
horses he had brought back from Eng- 
land and France. 

“How many horses do you have now,” 
Mr. Pew asked his friend. 

“Nine.’’ was the answer. 

“T want to buy them all,” Mr. Pew 
said. Mr. Odell, startled, managed to re- 
cover quickly. 

“All right. But you can only have 
7,” said Mr. Odell. ‘‘Two of them aren’t 
any good.” 

Mr. Pew asked that the horses remain 





Mrs. Edward Strain; 2. Sand Castle, Barbara 
Goetz; 3. Galloping Hills, Mrs. Louis Swift, Jr.; 
4. Beau Geste, G. M. Mott; 5. Desert Fox, Mr. 
and Mrs. Colin Campbell. 

Thoroughbred—1. That Again; 2. Mister Moss, 
Olive Crossen; 3. Narrow Margin; 4. Sand Castle; 
5. Galloping Hills. 

Lady or amateur hunters—1. Galloping Hills; 2. 
Desert Fox; 3. Mister Moss; 4. Ron-D-Voo; 5. Beau 
Geste. 

$500 hunter stake—1. Mister Moss; 2. Open Road; 
3. That Again; 4. Sand Castle; 5. Narrow Margin; 
6. Ron-D-Voo; 7. Desert Fox; 8. Galloping Hills; 
9. Beau Geste; 10. Combination, Mrs. Louis Pfau. 

Working hunters—1. Desert Fox; 2. Mister Moss; 
3.. Open Road; 4. Sand Castle; 5. Ron-D-Voo. 
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at Mapleton, that Mr. Odell train them. 

“But I’m an insurance broker, not 
a trainer,” protested Mr. Odell. 

“Well, you’re training for me now, 
it’s settled.” Mr. Pew said, laughingly. 
And it was. 

The arrangement has continued 
smoothly for two years, except for one 
thing: Mr. Odell says he isn’t certain 
whether he is amused or annoyed when 
he finds his friend referred to as his 
“employer”. 

Arthur E. Pew: Jr., leads a busy life 
and is naturally elated at leaving mat- 
ters in the hands of his longtime friend. 
A director of the Sun Oil Company, Pew 
is also chairman of the board of Univer- 
sal Moulded Products Corporation. He 
is president of the Pennsylvania Horse 
Breeders’ Association, chairman of the 
board of the Bryn Mawr—Chester 
County Horse Show, a member of the 
Rolling Rock Hunt Club and the Rad- 
nor Hunt Club. In addition, he is a 
member of the Union League, the New 
York Yacht Club, the Union Boat Club, 
the Corinthian Yacht Club and the 
Racquet Club. He is also the Rose 
Tree Race Committee and chairman of 
the executive committee of Temple Uni- 
versity. 

Because Mrs. Pew is a sailing en- 
thusiast, they own an impressive 99- 
foot ketch, ‘‘Mercury’’, and with it year- 
ly visit the island, Cat Cay, which 
is located 70 miles off the coast of Flor- 
ida. Mr. and Mrs. Odell were members 
of the party which enjoyed the two 
week’s cruise to Cat Cay last month. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pew also own several 
small sailboats, one a 23-ft. centerboard 
sloop built in Holland, is named “The 
Delaware” and is cradled at the Corin- 


_ thian Club outside Philadelphia. 


Mr. Odell was born in Merion, Pen- 
nsylvania, the son of Edward Odell, 
known for his fine trotting horses. A 
pilot in the Air Corps during World 
War I, Mr. Odell is married to the for- 
mer Elizabeth Sewell, expert horse- 
woman and Philadelphian. 

“She is the backbone of this arrange- 
ment,” he says. Mrs. Odell ‘“‘carries out 
the orders”, which also includes taking 
care of Mapleton Farm’s horses. The 
Odells go out together each morning 
with a set at 5:30 a. m. “Then I leave 
for my offices in Philadelphia (Odell 
and Company) and Mrs. Odell contin- 
ues working until afternoon.” 

He says that Mr. Pew richly deserves 
the distinction of leading hunt owner 
which to him comes sweeter because of 
past disappointments on the turf. ‘‘Ar- 
thur is an excellent judge of character 
and his standards are high,” says Dave. 

Mr. Pew’s horses took part in 13 
meets for a total of 36 races last year. 
points out Mr. Odell. The score sheet 
reads: 14 times 1st. 13 times 2nd, 9 
times 8rd, and 2 in 4th. 

Mr. Odell has his own ideas about 
which of the racers wearing Owner- 
Pew’s dark blue and yellow silks will 
do the most for him this coming sea- 
son. FA 

“*Trish Flame, a 6-year-old bay (by 
Flamingo—Lady Rhona) is a terribly 
well-bred horse’”’, says Mr. Odell. “I’ve 
trained him along the line of a timber 
horse, with his main objective the Mary- 
land Hunt Cup in 1955.” 

*Bakshishi, a high class 5-year-old 
bay (Mirza II—Laleebai), won as a 2- 
year-old in England in ’51 (and at Far 
Hills, N. J. for Mr. Pew last year). 
*Zill-Us-Sultan (by Tehran—S well 
Dame, 1948) beat *Tico Tico at Rolling 
Rock in 1952. In 1951 the dark bay 
gelding won 3 consecutive races in Eng- 
land. 
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News From the Studs 
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The success of this flight and the fact 
that Wilwyn suffered no ill effects after 
his air journey to this country for the 
International, may have opened a new 
era, not only in racing, but in breeding: 
when mares with foals at side can be 
shipped to foreign countries to be bred 
and then returned to their own barns 


to foal. —-Karl Koontz 
NEW JERSEY 
N. J. Lecture Series 
Dr. F. E. Hull, head of the Depart- 


ment of Animal Pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, spoke at the fourth 
of the series of lecture conferences 
held on February 27 and 28, at the Es- 
sex House Hotel in Newark. The audi- 
ence was the largest group to attend 
a lecture to date. 

Dr. Hull spoke authoritatively and at 
length on a subject most important to 
Thoroughbred breeders. His topic was 
“Abortion, Icterus and Disease of 
Foals.’’ He opened his address by stat- 
ing that the key to his subject was pre- 
vention. The breeding of healthy mares 
to healthy stallions, provided you have 
adequate stable and breeding hygiene, 
will go far to eliminate those diseases 
which are a continual source of annoy- 
ance to those engaged in raising Thor- 
oughbreds. 

The speaker pointed out that if you 
are in the horse breeding game and you 
expect to remain in it and not have 
continuous worries. you are in the 
wrong business. He pointed out that, 
generally speaking, every Thoroughbred 
nursery has four types of mares: the 
barren mare, the healthy foaling mare, 


the aborting mare and the maiden 
mare. 

First, Dr. Hull covered the subject 
of equine abortion. Sixty percent of 


the abortions are not of a serious na- 
ture. Forty of them, however, are seri- 
ous. Virus abortion, strep abortion, 
and salmonella, or contagious abortion, 
are the most serious in this latter 
group. The first. virus abortion, is 
the leading cause of abortion of equine 
fetuses. Dr. Hull dwelt at length on 
the symptoms and treatment of this 
virus. The administration of vaccine 
to suspected mares has proven highly 
successful. 

Strep and salmonella or contagious 
abortion were also thoroughly covered 
as to symptoms and treatment. 

Diseases of foals, the speaker indicat- 
ed, could be largely controlled by fastid- 
ious care of the newborn foal. Proper 
care of the umbilical cord at foaling 
time and close watch on what enters 
the young foal’s mouth are two things 
for breeders to keep constantly in mind. 

Dr. Hull stressed the importance of 
maintaining breeding records. These 
records are invaluable to the owner for 
in the case of illness or disease they 
serve the attending veterinarian equal- 
ly well. 

Among the more serious diseases of 
foals are the so-called ‘“‘sleeper’’, strep, 
b. coli and jaundiced foals. The doctor 
pointed out that in many instances the 
very best veterinarians were not able 
to differentiate between the first three 
when diagnosing an ailing foal’s symp- 
toms. The use of the proper antibio- 
tics is important in treating these cases. 

The jaundiced, RH factor or icterus 
foal ,Dr. Hull said. was a condition that 
the University of Kentucky knew about 
for sixteen years before they were able 
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to ascertain what it was. Usually, in dis- 
ease research, the speaker pointed out, 
you know the cause before you figure 
out a treatment. Just the reverse 
proved to be true in the case of icterus 
of foals. They have found a way of 
combating it and how to prevent it, but 
they are still finding out some new 
causes for it. A great deal of work 
has been done in Kentucky: Maryland 
and other states to achieve a method of 
predicting this condition in a foal be- 
fore it is encountered. As yet, no fool- 
proof system has been developed. When 
the disease has been diagnosed, veter- 
inarians are now able, in most cases, 
to combat the ailment and save the 
foal. 

The many questions asked during 
the question and answer period that 
followed the lecture was indicative of 
the great interest the audience had in 
the topic treated by Dr. Hull. 


NEW YORK 
Water Queen’s Foal 

Mrs. Grayce Mar, of Grayce Mar 
Farm, Smithtown Branch, N. Y., who 
specializes in boarding race horses, in- 
forms us of the arrival of a bay filly, 
by Bless Me—Water Queen on Febru- 
ary 22. 

Water Queen is by Johnstown out of 
the War Admiral mare Admiral’s Lady, 
and thus is a half-sister to last season’s 
handicap star Crafty Admiral, winner 
of well over $300,000. Mrs. Mar is re- 
turning the mare to the court of Bless 
Me, which stands at Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael D’Onofrio’s Cedar Grove Farm, 
Media, Pennsylvania. 

Bless Me, a son of *Sickle—Bugin- 
arug, by Blue Larkspur and brother in 
blood to Brookmeade’s By Jimminy, is 
the sire of the Fall Highweight winner 
Hitex and is one of the most consistent 
sires of winners in the country. 


KENTUCKY 
Two for “Duper” 

Super Duper’s first two starters in 
his first full crop, now 2-year-olds, 
have both won. Terrebonne at the Fair 
Grounds and Jimmy Mann at Hialeah 
two days later. Super Duper, half-bro- 
ther, by *Bahram, to Knockdown and 
First Glance, stands at John A. Bell, 
Jr.’s Jonahell Stables, Lexington. 


License Denied 


The Kentucky State Racing Com- 
mission has unanimously denied the 


Brentlawn Trotting Track near Shelby- 
ville a license for a Thoroughbred meet- 
ing. The Commission based its decis- 
ion on its belief that Keeneland and 
Churchill Downs, both within 60 miles 
of Brentlawn, “are sufficient to meet 
the needs of racing in this area’; and 
on the past history of only occasional 
success in the trotting meets staged at 
Brentlawn. The Commission also noted 
that “‘questions of ownership, financial 
backing and traffic conditions’’ had not 
been resolved to its complete satisfac- 
tion. 
Notable New Arrivals 

Bay colt by Hill Prince—Easy Living, 
hy *Heliopolis; at Greentree Stud, Inc., 
Lexington. This is the first foal sired 
by Christopher T. Chenery’s $422,140 


earner Hill Prince, which stands at A. - 


B. Hancock’s Claiborne Farm, Paris. 
Bay colt by *Princequillo—Hildene, 
and bay filly by *Blenheim II—Anthe- 
mion; both owned by Mr. Chenery; at 
Claiborne. The colt is a full brother 
to Hill Prince; the filly is a full sister 
to the $150,375 gainer Bryan G. Hil- 
dene, half-sister, by Bubbling Over, 
to Silas and Napoleon, is booked to 
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Count Fleet; while the Gazalle Stakes 
winner Anthemion will be bred to Hill 
Prince. 

Black colt by Black Tarquin—Best 
by Test, by Black Toney; owned by J. 
F. Flanagan; at Claiborne. This is a 
half-brother to the steeplechase champ- 
ion Elkridge and to three other jump- 
ing stakes performers. Best by Test re- 
turns to Black Tarquin. 

Chestnut colt by Count Fleet—Good 
Morning: and bay filly by *Princequillo 
—Siama; both owned by Harry F. 
Guggenheim, at Claiborne. The colt 
is a half-brother to the Grand Union 
Hotel Stakes victor Battle Morn; the 
filly is the first foal of Siama, which 
took the Jasmine, Acorn and Princess 


Doreen Stakes, Monmouth Oaks and 
Comedy Handicap as a 3-year-old of 
1950. Siama goes to *Nasrullah. 


Chestnut colt by *Ardan—Brittany, 
by Stimulus; owned by Joseph M. Roe- 
bling; at Claiborne. This is a half- 
brother to South Point, which triumph- 
ed in a division of last year’s Tyro 
Stakes. Brittany, which annexed the 
Schuylerville in her active days, re- 
turns to *Ardan. 

Bay fillies, both by Count Fleet, out 
of Effie B. and Fine Array; at Clai- 


borne. These are half-sister, respec- 
tively. to the $103,420 earner The 
Pincher and to the National Stallion 


Stakes winner The Diver. Effie B., full 
sister to Miss Ferninand, is booked to 
*Nasrullah; while Fine Array, full sis- 
ter to Swahili, will be mated with 
*Princequillo. 

Bay colt by War Admiral—Valdina 
Lark, by Blue Larkspur; at Henry H. 
Knight’s Almahurst Farm, Lexington. 
This is a half-brother to the $257,440 


earner Piet. 
Bay fillies by *Heliopolis—-Army 
Colors, and by *Shannon II—-*Miss 


Grillo; at Mrs. Parker Poe’s Shawnee 
Farm, Harrodsburg. The *Heliopolis— 
Army Colors miss is a full sister to 


that sharp Maryland-Jersey sprinter 
Istan. Army Colors, half-sister, by 
Man o’War, to The Fighter, goes to 


*Alibhai, which, like *Heliopolis, is an 
English-bred son of Hyperion. The 
*Shannon Ii—*Miss Grillo filly is the 
offspring of a pair of speedy routers 
which were the best of their day in 
their own lands and attained much the 
same rank in this country. Dr. J. R. 
Hill, Manager of Shawnee Farm, says 
he was nearly as tense as an expectant 
father while awaiting *Miss Grillo’s 
foal, because of the $57-000 that the 
South American mare cost Mrs. Poe 
last fall. *Miss Grillo will be bred to 
*Heliopolis. 


Another Happy Carrier? 

William H. Veeneman’s Pass Thirty, 
by Eight Thirty from the New Eng- 
land Oaks winner Spiral Pass, has been 
mated with Carrier Pigeon this year, in 
hopes of obtaining a full brother or 
sister to Happy Carrier, which beat 
Ace Destroyer in a division of last 
spring’s Lafayette Stakes. The Veene- 
man breeding stock is boarded at Buck 
M. Browning’s Brownwood Farm, 

Nicholasville. 
—Frank Talmedge Phelps 


VIRGINIA 

North Cliff Bookings 
Mr. and Mrs. Melville Church II of 
North Cliff Farm,  Rixeyville, have, 
booked their young mare Idiom, by 
*Blenheim II—Expression, by The Por- 
ter, to C. T. Chenery’s Hill Prince. 
Idiom is a half-sister to the Flamingo 
Stakes winner Straight Face. Their Bull 

Continued on Page 29 
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(Editor’s Note: On March 11 Tribe 
won the Fountain of youth Handicap, 
2nd division, Gulfstream Park by 2 1-4 
lengths in which he had torn the liga- 
ment under the ankle.) 

In the recent Flamingo he reeled off 
his first quarter in .22 3-5, the half in 
.46, the three-quarters in 1.10 2-5, 
and then along came Straight Face in 
the stretch, and Royal Bay Gem later— 
that pair leading the Apache colt by 
1 1-2 lengths and a neck at the wire. 

Bull Lea stands a good chance of 
equalling Lexington’s feat of siring 
three winners of the Preakness with 
either Chanlea, Breeze By, or Conjure. 
There are also three other Bull Leas 
entered—Mrs. BE. E. D. Shaffer’s Hit 
The Spot, J. S. Phipps’ Level Lea, and 
C. B. Bohn’s Speed King. 

Chanlea has been well publicized 
through his victories in the Santa Anita 
Derby and the San Vicente Stakes. How- 
ever Breeze By, which made one start, 
won his first this season over Mrs. 
Gordon Guiberson’s Correspondent 
(another Preakness nominee, which 
cut out the pace in the Santa Anita 
Derby and was just beaten on the wire 
2 noses for all the money), and then 
met defeat in his next two starts by 
lugging in. Not much has been hearé@ 
from Mark-Ye-Well’s kid brother Con- 
jure, a winner this season, but he might 
develop in time. 

This is only a cross-section of the 135 
entries, and it’s still about two months 
till Preakness Day, and other horses 
will come to hand, while some thought 
tops turn out to be mediocre. At any 
rate it looks like a top field for Mary- 
land’s flat classic on May 23. 

0. 
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Lea mare Lask (dam of the Jeanne 
d’Are stakes winner Petit Bleu), cur- 
rently carrying a foal to Hill Prince, 
will be sent to Pavot, while the mare 
Rockwood Edah, by Bull Lea—Sun 
Edah, by *Sun Briar will visit the court 
of BErrard. 

The good winner Orage (Pilate— 
Storming, by *Ksar), a full sister to 
the ’chasing stakes winner Pontius 
Pilate, will be sent to Revoked and 
Angelus Tempo, by *Pharamond II 
(dam of the stakes placed Fugit), after 
foaling to the service of phalanx, will 
be bred to My Request. The North Cliff 
Roman mare, Delicatus, will be sent to 
*Bernborough after foaling to Revok- 
ed. Noticing by Transmute (dam of the 
stakes placed Engel Man and Adopt), 
now in foal to Pavot will be sent to 
Greek Ship; while Foxglow, by Gallant 
Fox (a half-sister to Chicleight, gran- 
dam of Real Delight, Bubbley, and All 
Blue), will be bred to the home stal- 
lion Knockdown. 


Returned to Florida 


Daniel G. Van Clief, master of Nydrie. 


Stud, has returned to his winter home 
in Florida after a short visit to his farm 
in Virginia and.a quick trip to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky where he met with other 
members of the Fasig-Tipton organiza- 
tion to discuss matters concerning the 
operation of that organization in the 
future. 
King Poise Sold 

Miss F. Julia Shearer of Meander 
Farm, Locust Dale, announces the sale 
of the 4-year-old gelding, King Poise 


BREEDING 
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th, 


(Belmont Park Photo) 


Mrs. E. Cooper Person’s Conflict recently won the Kennington ’Chase at Wye, 
Kent, England. Here the 8-year-old grey gelding by Great War—*Ingalill, by 
Manna, is shown winning over hurdles at Belmont Park, on May 27, 1949. This 
was his first start over obstacles and he won over a field of 13. 


by Carrier Pigeon—Queenlike, by Play- 
time, to Homer Wagely of West Vir- 
ginia. Wagely at one time was the own- 


er of the good winners Right Metal and’ 


Innkeeper, both by Thellusson. 

Miss Shearer also announces the ar- 
rival of two grey colts—one by *Abbe 
Pierre out of Disornate, by Display and 
the other by Thellusson out of Odd or 
Even, by Chance Play. Disornate will be 
bred to Thellusson while Odd or Even 
goes to the Maryland stud, High Lea. 
Recent arrivals at Meander Farm te 
be pred to Thellusson include Jouett 
Shouse’s *Chrysler 2nd mare Kast, a 
half-sister to the stakes winners Cind 
and Mesh; while George A. Garrett, 
former United States Minister to Ire- 
land, has sent his young mare Kandilli 
by Maxim out of Glory Maker by Run- 
antell. 

Kitchen Police’s Book 

Colonel Gustay Ring who stands his 
young horse Kitchen Police at North 
Cliff Farm will preed five of his mares 
to this stallion. They include the im- 
ported mare Asmara by Star Dust out 
of La Li; Hence, a sister to the good 
horse Tebriz; Dancing Margot by *Chal- 
lenger 2nd—By Appointment, by Bur- 
goo King: the imported mare Santa 2nd 
by Cameronian; Caroline Ring by War 
Jeep; and the imported mare Fame by 
*Goya. 

In addition to these bookings, Col- 
onel Ring’s Ringing Tune, dam of the 
1953 2-year-old winner Kitch, will be 
sent to the Australian horse *Beau 
Gem and his two mares *Fichu, by 
Colombo out of Filastic by Solario; and, 
Miss Blizabeth, by Pamperio out of 
Hilla, will go to the courts of Black 
Tarquin and Prince Simon. 


Off To The Races 
Dr. F. A. O’Keefe announces that he 
has just shipped from his Pine Brook 
Farm the 2-year-old pay colt by Pot 
o’Luck—Time On, by On Watch to 
Bowie, where the new owner A. Jensen 


will continue the preparation of this 
colt for the races. 


Perry Plans 

W. Haggin perry of Beau Val Farm 
at Cobham announces that Trainer Jack 
Skirvin plans to ship a draft of horses 
to Belmont about the 1st of April. In- 
cluded in this shipment will be Mr. 
Perry’s good winners Goodwillow 
(Brookfield—*Cypress Point, by Fair- 
way) and G-Two (Spy Song—Leslie 
Gray, by *Isolater); and the 2-year-old 
Clint McCray, which has not started as 
yet. 

Mrs. W. Haggin Perry sends word 
that she has recently sold to D. G. Van 
Clief the 2-year-old filly Melody Air, 
by Air Hero—Melody In Red, by Tin- 
tagel. This young miss from the fam- 
ily of the great mare Margarite, is the 
half-sister to last year’s top 2-year- 
old hunter prospect, Jazz Session, that 
was champion of the Hunter Division 
at the Virginia Horsemen’s Associa- 
tion’s Breeder’s Show. Mrs. Perry also 
advises that her brush horse Fiddler’s 
Choice by *Athanasius—Anemone, by 
Oleander will be included in the ship- 
ment of Skirvin-trained horses to Bel- 
mont. 

Yock Tom, Turnout 

Dr. F. A. O’Keefe announces the ar- 
rival at Pine Brook Farm of the 3- 
year-old Yock Tom, by Hampden— 
Notas Sociales, by Blue Larkspur, own- 
ed by S. B. Ramagosa. Yock Tom will 
be turned out for several months before 
returning to the races.—Nick Saegmul- 
ler, Field Secretary. 








Complete, Practical, Reliable 
Soil Analysis 


for good turf, good grazing, good feeds 
Edwin Harrington 


Agricultural Chemist 
Carversville, Pa. 
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Racing Notes 


Continued From Page 7 


John C. Clark doing the honors and 
Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson of Green- 
tree Stable receiving the trophy, was 
another scene which gave the television 
audience a good idea of the excitement 
which prevails in the winner’s circle. 


TV may be a drawback to most pro- 
fessional sports, but in the case of rac- 
ing this corner believes that the tele- 
casting of the outstanding racing clas- 
sics of the American turf will do more 
to promote good public relations for the 
sport than anything that has appeared 
on the American Scene. 


KEENELAND TROPHIES 
The winning owners of the Keene- 
land stakes races will receive a trophy 
which will not only be a memento of 
the occasion but can be put to a useful 
purpose. 


During the forthcoming session five 
Keeneland julep cups will be presented 
to the winning owners of the Ashland, 
Lafayette and Blue Grass Stakes, and 
the Phoenix and Ben Ali Handicaps. 
These will pe authentic, solid gold re- 
productions of a drinking cup which 
has been prominent throughout the 
history of the state of Kentucky. The 
julep cup was introduced last fall at 
the Lexington track; Mrs. Dale Shaffer 
was presented with the first one when 
Sweet Patootie won the Alcibiades Stak- 
es. Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson re- 
ceived the second one after Straight 
Face won the Breeder’s Futurity. 


A solid gold serving tray will go to 
any owner who wins six of the cups, 
the tray appropriately engraved with 
the names of the six winners. Cow- 
grain leather cases, specially designed, 
go with each cup and tray. These are 
hand-made and enable the trophies to 
be displayed in an attractive manner 
when not in use. 


Mark Searce, of Selbyville, Ky., a 
young jeweler, antique dealer and a 
student of antique silverware, made a 
thorough research on the history of 
the julep cup in the Blue Grass State. 
His findings enabled President Louis 
Lee Haggin II, and other officials of 
Keeneland to choose the final design. 

With the introduction of the Keene- 
land julep cup, the perpetual trophies 
formerly presented to the winners of 
stakes at Keeneland, have been retired 
to the track library. 


The officials have also standardized 
the silver cups which have heen given 
to owners of all Keeneland races other 
than claiming. The silver cups are 
given in the name of the farm for 
which the race is named. The new cups 
are sterling silver replicas of the solid 
gold julep cup. 


Leslie Combs 2nd was responsible for 
the original suggestion, and the prac- 
tice has proven to be extremely popu- 
lar both with the farms and the own- 
ers. Nearly all of the Blue Grass Farms 
have participated in the program. 





Why pay. fancy prices 





for sa ? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 
popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 
“little joe” WIESENFELD 
ae Dept. 60 Baltimore 1, Md. 
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For Sale 


HORSES 


Bay mare, 8 years 14.2 hands. Suit- 
able for child to show in horsemanship 
classes. Good jumper. Shown by child 
9 years of age. Box MF, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Va. 3-13-tf cheg. 





Lightweight hunter, excellent equita- 
tion mare, grey, 15.3, 7 years. Arab- 
Thoroughbred breeding. Box ML, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 3-20-2t-pd 





Model lightweight hunter. Four-year- 
old registered Thoroughbred gelding. 
Chestnut with four even white socks 
and a blaze. Snaffle broke. Beautiful 
mover. 16.0 hands, plus vet certificate. 
George P. Edel, McDonogh, P. O. Md. 
Phone: Pikesville 7853. 1t-c 





Winning mare by War Jeep, heavy 
in foal to son of Hyperion. Mrs. E. Don- 
nelly, Route No. 1, Pontiac, Michigan. 

1t-pd 





Easter Boy, seven-year-old bay, 
heavyweight hunter, 17.0 hands, good 
performer, sound and safe. Priced rea- 
sonable. Bolling Lynn Robertson, care 
S. W. McCarty, Delaplane, Virginia. 1t-c 





Grey Welsh pony, gelding, 13.0 
hands, 10 years old. Thoroughly quiet. 
Dun pony, gelding, 13.3 hands, 6 years 
old, hunted 2 years. Excellent jumper. 
Quiet. Iron grey Half-bred hunter, 17.0 
hands, 6 years old. Will hunt any coun- 
try. Priced right. Will consider trade 
for big Thoroughbred hunter. C. Reed 
Thomas, Paris, Va. Phone: Upperville 
100. 3-20-2t-pd 





EKight-year-old grey mare, by Grey 
Coat, has hunted five seasons with 
three registered packs and been shown 
in small shows, in small hunter divi- 
sion. Can be seen at Ardnave Farm, 
Rockville, Maryland. Telephone: Oliver 
2-2125. Reasonably priced, good home 
of first importance. 3-20-4-3, 2t-c 





Filly, 2 years, registered. Pretty bay, 
well bred, nice manners. Excellent pro- 
spect for lady, child. Being broken at 
Delmar Twyman’s, Montpelier, Va. Box 
315, Charlottesville, Va. 1t-pd 





Two-year-old filly, by Stimulist— 
Miss Mayflower by Maedic. Conforma- 
tion racing prospect. Color, chestnut. 
Foaled May 1951. May be seen Hanover 
Farms, Rt. 10, N. J. Call Whippany 
8-0212 for appointment. 3-6; 3-20 2t-c 





Lady Jane, Black mare, aged, 16.1, 
open jumper. Shadrack, bay gelding, 5, 
16.1, green working hunter prospect. 
Both shown by lady. Consistent ribbon 
winners. Reasonable. Owner leaving 
for Europe. Box FC, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Va. 3-20 4-3 2t-c 


FARM 


Lovely small farm, 140 acres in ex- 
cellent condition, stone manor house 
with 5 bedrooms, 3 baths. Stone barn 
with 10 box stalls, feed and tack room, 
grooms quarters. Cattle shed and silo. 
Two modern cottages. price $63,000. 
Grasty and Company, Middleburg, Vir- 
ginia. Phone: Office 4211—-Home 2061. 





VAN 


Three-horse van. Chevrolet motor, 
wooden body. Excellent condition. Rea- 
sonably priced. Mrs. D. G. McIntosh, 





Hess Road, Monkton, Md. 3-20-3t-c 
DOGS 

Norwich (Jones) Terriers. P. O. Box 

96. Upperville, Virginia. tf. 





RIDING APPAREL 


Regulation, heavyweight black mel- 
ton hunt coat. Size 40 long. Brass but- 
tons. Worn once. Positively new con- 
dition. Box JL, The Chronicle, Berry- 
ville, Va. 1-30-tf ch. 


Wanted 
POSITION 


Married. Stable or farm manager. 
Thirty years experience with hunters 
and jumpers. Experienced whip. Ex- 
perienced breaking and training young- 
sters. Will move anywhere. Box MK, 
The Chronicle, Berryville, Ya. 1t-c 


HELP 


Stable Manager, reliable, capable 
man preferably married. To take charge 
of private stable of hunter and show 
horses. Located in Northern Virginia. 
References. Apply Box MI, The Chroni- 
cle, Berryville. Virginia. 3-13-3t chg. 











Huntsman to hunt American Fox- 
hounds in Bastern Pennsylvania. Posi- 
tion open April ist. Send details of 
former employment to Box FJ, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 3-20-tf-c 


WANTED—Huntsman starting April 
1st, to learn hounds and country by 
cubbing season. Reply Box MJ, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Virginia. 3-20-4t-c 








Experienced stableman to care for 
hunters and jumpers. Able to exercise 
and drive van desirable but not neces- 
sary. Must be sober and reliable. Living 
accommodations. Write or phone: 
Robert Egan, Evenbob Farm, Clayton 
and Mason Road, St. Louis County, Mo. 
Terryhill 4-8285. 3-20-2t-c 





Man interested in working with hunt- 
ers and doing some riding and school- 
ing. Contact Max Bonham, 641 River- 
side Dr. Battle Creek, Mich. or phone: 
2-2750. 


HUNTING APPOINTMENT 


Hunting appointments and van. Com- 
plete line including sewed rein snaf- 
fles, breastplates, flasks, etc. Also late 
model 6-horse van. Send complete list, 
price and description: 0. F. Benson, 
1929, Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 1t-pd 


TRAILER 


Horse trailer, either 2 or 4 wheel, 
in good condition. Will nay un to $500. 
Louis Porter, 266 South Main Street, 
New Canaan, Conn. Phone: 9-9828. 

1t-c 
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Rappahannock Pt.-to-Pt. 


Continued From Page 5 


around the cedar tree and the 7th 
jump, the order was Ums, Big Breeze, 
Jack Be Nimble, Happy Quest, Fraulein, 
which hit this one hard. and Johnny. 
At the 9th jump Mr. Vaugh’s other stir- 
rup came off so he pulled Fraulein up 
and Mr. Nash also pulled up Johnny. 
Ums’ white nose was first in sight as 
the field came toward the 11th and last 
and he had an easy trip from there to 
the finish, winning ahead of Big Breeze, 
Happy Quest and Jack Be Nimble. Rus- 
sell Rowe, who claims the distinction 
of being the first person to have school- 
ed Mrs. Marion duPont Scott’s Grand 
National winner, Battleship, trained 
Ums for his point-to-point outing. 

In The Rappahannock Bowl, a heavy- 
weight race for gentlemen, members of 
the Rappahannock Hunt, Mr. Leon T. 
Greenaway reversed his position taken 
in the lightweight event on Gold Baron. 
Riding his Doctor Ober this time, Mr. 
Greenaway stayed off the pace setting 
spot as Owner-rider F. M. Lewis went 
to the top on War Eagle, followed by 
Owner-rider John R. DeBergh on Red 
Bug and then Mr. Greenaway on Doctor 
Ober. Doctor Ober did move into 2nd 
in the gallop by the judges’ wagon and 
held that position behind War Eagle 
over the 2nd jump. After landing over 
the 6th, the Aiken. Doctor Ober went 
to the top and as the field went out of 
sight after the 7th, it was still Doctor 
Ober showing the way. Over the final 
jump, Doctor Ober landed on top with 
War Eagle 2nd but in the stretch drive 
as Doctor Ober came on to win, Mr. 
DeBergh and Red Bug drove in to place 
ahead of War Eagle. 

Only 2 horses came out for The Ben 
Venue, an open heavyweight’ event. 
Owner-rider George Bishop and his Cor- 
regidor from Keswick went out on top 
and as Owner-rider Wesley Dennis on 
Lucky had a refusal at the 8th and pull- 
ed up later, Corregidor just had to fin- 
ish the course to win. At that he was 
clocked in 5:21 as against 5.25 4-5 
for the winner in The Mount Marshall. 
This was Mr. Bishop’s first point-to- 
point and he made the remark that he 
wished there had been more horses so 
that he would have a better idea about 
the former flat horse’s ability. 

The juniors had a race for the first 
time at this meeting and if there was 
any anxiety, it was certainly not to be 
found among the youthful riders—the 
non-riding parents were doing the wor- 
rying. Mr. Michael Marsh and Virginia 
headed the field of 4 over the 1st jump 
but on the flat by the judges’ wagon 
Miss Barbara Graham and Pepper Toes 
went to the front, with Virginia 2nd, 
Miss Terry Drury on Windward 3rd and 
Miss Alison Duffey on Gray Lad 4th. 

Pepper Toes really stood back and 
jumped the 2nd and Starter Randy Duf- 
fey reported that the big chicken coop 
didn’t faze her, she literally soared over 
that. A former timber rider himself, 
Mr. Duffey admitted that watching the 
pony over that jump made him take a 
deep breath. Over the 6th and last. 
Pepper Toes was holding her own and 
in the stretch drive, came on to win 
some 4 lengths over Virginia with the 
well known show pony, Windward 8rd 
and Gray Lad, another recruit from the 
show rings, 4th and last. 

The horses and ponies were through 
for the day but the judges in the wagon 
were informed that they were to judge 
the hound race. With no numbers on 
hounds, the task appeared to be a diffi- 
cult one but as it turned out, the win- 
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ner was in a class all by himself. Mel- 
vin Poe, huntsman for Old Dominion 
Hounds, probably had more fun than 
anybody. With a dead fox (liberally 
soaked with aniseed) tied to a rope, 
Huntsman Poe galloped rapidly toward 
the 2nd jump on the course, only to 
swerve at the last moment and go thr- 
ough:the gap. He was laying the drag 
for hounds and while there was a gap 
by the 3rd, how did he get by the 4th 
and 5th? Be that as it may. he soon 
appeared, the fox bouncing high into 
the air on the end of the rope. Gallop- 
ing by the judges’s wagon, he stopped 
and it was post time. Eight hounds left 
behind Huntsman Poe and what with 
the excited yells from the crowd, it was 
hard to distinguish whether hounds 
were giving tongue. However, when 
they came by the finish line, there was 
no question as to their voices and a 
slim, light tan hound was the winner. 
The crowd felt that hounds had merely 
followed Huntsman Poe on his horse, 
so he quickly grabbed e end of the 
rope and took off again with the dead 
fox bouncing again. Hounds were off 
once more and came close to a “kill” 
before crossing the finish line. Into 
the winner’s circle for the second time 
was the slim, light tan, now the undis- 
puted winner. 
SUMMARIES 

FARMERS’ RACE, abt. 3»2-mi., flat. Catch 
weights. Race for Rappahannock Farmers, immed- 
iate family, or farmhand. Draft horse. 

1. Entry, Clifton Clark. 
2. Entry, Mrs. Marietta Cheatham. 
3. Entry, Frank Dodson. 

7 started, 5 finished; also ran (order of finish); 
Elephant, A. F. Atkins; Entry; pulled up: Entry, 
Togan Scroggins; ran off course: Jackie, Tommy 
Eastham. Scratched: Frank, Entry (R. M. Mene- 
fee), Entry (Aubrey Keyser). 


BATTLE RUN, lightweight race for gentlemen. 
To be ridden by member of Rappahannock Hunt. 
175 lbs., ab. 3 mi. Trophy to winner. Winner: ch. 


g. (12) by My Broom—Pepper Queen, by *Queen’s , 


Guild, Breeder: Mrs. D. C. Sands. Time: 5.32 2-5. 
1. Gold Baron, (Leon Greenaway), 

Mr. Leon Greenaway. 
2. Tech, (Mrs. John R. DeBergh), 

Mr. John R. DeBergh. 
3. Wings, (James W. Fletcher), 

Mr. Jack Bruce. 

Only 4 started; also ran: pulled up (after 5th): 

Louis Somerville’s Sky Raker, Mr. Richard Furni- 
val. No scratches. 


MOUNT SALEM, open race for ladies, catch 
weights, abt. 214 mi. Trophy to winner. Winner: 
ch. m. (12) by Psychic Bid—Cliftons Agnes, by 
*Coq Gaulois. Breeder: Maj. Turner Wiltshire. 
Time: 4.44 3-5. + 
1. Agbid, (Sidney Culver), 
Miss Amy Hitchcock. 

2. Pelham. (Gene Blackwell), 
Miss Gene Blackwell. 

3. Beau Saber, (Mrs. Barbara Carter), 
Mrs. Barbara Carter. 

Only 4 started; also ran: pulled up (after re- 
fusing 5th): Mrs. Scott Heuer, Jr.’s Mary, Mrs. 
Scott Heuer, Jr. Scratched: Six Hundred, Clair’s 
Boy. 


MOUNT MARSHALL, open race for gentlemen, 
to be ridden by a member of a recognized hunt, 
175 lbs., abt. 3 mi. Piece of plate to winner. 
Winner: b. g. (7) by Equifox—Kremlia, by *Krem- 
lin II. Breeder: J. L. B. Bentley. Time: 5.25 4-5. 
1. Ums, (Capt. J. L. B. Bentley), 
Mr. Francis T. Greene. 

2. Big Breeze, (Dr. Joseph Rogers), 
Mr. Russell Dart. 

3. Happy Quest, (Linda McCarroll), 
Mr. Richard Kelly. 

6 started, 4 finished; also ran (order of finish): 
Jack Payne’s Jack Be Nimble, Mr. Billy Thomas; 
pulled up (after 9th): L. W. Vaugh’s Fraulein, 
Mr. L. W. Vaugh; J. Mallory Nash’s Johnny, Mr. 
J. Mallory Nash. Scratched: Miss Prairie, Clair’s 
Boy, Six Hundred, Entry (Delmar Twyman), Head 
Agent, *Polichinela II, Juno. 


RAPPAHANNOCK BOWL, heavyweight race for 
gentlemen, to be ridden by members of the Rap- 
pahannock Hunt, 200 lbs., abt. 3 mi. Trophy to 
winner. Winner: Br. g. (12) by Sun Meadow— 
Light Brig, by *Light Brigade. Breeder: Mrs. Eva 
Hamilton. Time: 5.33 2-5. 
1. Doctor Ober, (L. T. Greenaway), 

Mr. L. T. Greenaway. 
2. Red Bug, (John R. DeBergh), 

Mr. John R. DeBergh. 
3. War Eagle, (F. M. Lewis), 

Mr. F. M. Lewis. 

Only 3 started. No scratches. ‘ 


BEN VENUE, heavyweight race for gentlemen, 
200 lbs., to be ridden by a member of a recognized 
hunt, abt. 3 mi. Trophy to winner.’Winner: b. g. 
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(10) by Airflame—Helen Gleason, by Wise Coun- 
sellor. Breeder: E. E. Steele. Time: 5.21. 
1. Corregidor, (George Bishop), 
Mr. George Bishop. 
Only 2 started; pulled up (after 9th): Wesley 
Dennis’ Lucky, Mr. Wesley Dennis. Scratched: 
Entry (T. F. Jones). 


JUNIOR RACE, open to all junior riders under 
18, catch Weights, abt. 2 mi. Trophy to winner, 
1. Pepper Toes, (Barbara Graham), 
Miss Barbara Graham. 

2. Virginia, (Michael Marsh), 
Mr. Michael Marsh. 

3. Windward, (Terry Drury), 
Miss Terry Drury. 

Only 4 started, also ran: Miss Alison Duffey’s 
Gray Lad, Miss Allison Duffey. No scratches. 

fh. 





NOTES FROM RAPPAHANNOCK 

It would have been interesting if one 
could have determined how many hunts 
were represented at the Rappahannock 
Hunt Point-to-Point on March 14. This 
would not only have included the mem- 
bers riding, but also the ones who 
were on hand as spectators. Numerous 
members went out with Middleburg 
Hunt on its closing day and then rush- 
ed to Washington, Va. to see the races. 
Miss Nancy Graham and Mrs. Arthur 
Godfrey were out with Loudoun Hunt 
that morning and then really came 
across country to see Miss Barbara 
Graham ride Pepper Toes to win the 
junior race. Pepper Toes’ last * face 
was at the Piedmont Point-to-Point in 
1951 in the ladies’ race, right after she 
had had a successful outing in the lad- 
ies’ race at the Blue Ridge Hunt Point- 
to-Point. Establishing much of the 
pace at Piedmont, the pony mare more 
than held her own against the horses 
until after the 20th. At the final 
jump she fell upon landing and quite 
a number of anxious moments passed 
before it could be decided whether she 
would be all right. 

The eight patrol judges were kept 
busy as they scattered to their various 
assigned spots and M. F. H. Oliver Du- 
rant II was practically a mounted re- 
porter. He rode back to the judges’ 
wagon after each race and not only 
gave his report as a patrol judge but 
also just where a horse and rider pull- 
ed up and why. Mrs. Hamilton Somer- 
ville had a smart looking mount in Dr. 
Alvin I. Kay’s entry for the large pony 
ranks, Babette. This was the pony’s 
first outing in the point-to-point atmos- 
phere but the entry performed like a 
veteran. 

Miss Gene Blackwell chalked up a 
good ride for her first point-to-point 
and proved that patience and hard work 
will accomplish a number of things. A 
few years ago her ability to ride over 
jumps was nil when she got a horse 
which had been at Charles Town race 
track. The horse was so thin that his 
stable name quite naturally became 
Bones. At Rappahannock, Miss Black- 
well was a post entry in the ladies’ race 
and when Billy Wilbur gave her entry’s 
name, it was Bones. From the latest 
report the horse’s correct name is Pel- 
ham. 

One would think that horsemen might 
like a day off but get a group of horses 
in a paddock and help comes from all 
sides. . Morton W. ‘“‘Cappy’’ was busy 
as assistant trainer with Miss Barbara 
Graham’s Pepper Toes and gave the 
young lady a leg up. William 
Rochester, who has been an enthusias- 
tic owner-rider at point-to-points, is 
grounded this year but has a nice young 
horse coming along which should be in 
the ranks come another season. ieee 
Trainer Emmett Robers did not have 
any entries but he loaned his bridle 
to Miss Amy Hitchcock to use on Ag- 
bid, the eventual winner of the ladies’ 
race. Miss Hitchcock was also chalk- 

Continued on Page 33 
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Rappahannock Hunt Point-to-Point 





GOLD BARON (left) and Leon T. Greenaway win The Battle FARMERS’ RACE. Clifton ‘Clark and his entry galloped in 
Run over John R. DeBergh on Tech. (Hawkins Photo) for an easy victory in the farmers’ event. (Darling Photo) 


. ; ae. 


MOUNT SALEM. Miss Amy Hitchcock 
and Agbid led Miss Gene Blackwell and 
Pelham (ieft) and Mrs. Barbara Carter 


on Beau Saber to win the ladies’ race. 
(Darling Photo) 





JUNIORS UP. Miss Barbara Graham 
and Pepper Toes held a commanding lead 
to win. No. 1, Michael Marsh on Vir- 
ginia was 2nd and the gray, Windward, 
Miss Terry Drury up, was 3rd. 

(Darling Photo) 








(Darling Feats (Darling Photo) 
MOUNT MARSHALL. Mr. Francis Greene on Ums (nearest RAPPAHANNOCK BOWL. Mr. L. T. Greenaway and Doctor 
camera) won the open race for gentlemen. Jumping with him Ober raced well to win. Mr. F. M. Lewis and War Eagle (at 
is Mr. Billy Thomas on Jack Be Nimble which finished 4th. left) were 3rd and Mr. J. R. DeBergh placed on Red Bug. 
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to appear before the Louisiana Racing 
Commission and the Stewards of the 
Fair Grounds to answer charges of 
criticising the officials of the meeting. 
It seems that Whitaker had been quot- 
ed in the newspapers as saying that the 
reason his colt Tahitian King was not 
ready to run in the Louisiana Derby 
was that there hasn’t been races at 
the meeting for him so he could get 
into proper condition. At the hearing 
Whitaker said that he had been mis- 
qucted, and also denied that he had 
ever complained that the better class 
horses wintering at the track were dis- 
criminated against, while the cheaper 
platers had all the best opportunities. 
Seems that Whitaker could have been 
fined for this contumacy, but he was 
let off with a caution. He did not, how- 
ever, run Tahitian King in the Louisi- 
ana Derby. 

Now this seems a pretty howdedo. 
It’s just as well that sort of thing isn’t 
done in New York. Max Hirsch, Hirsch 
Jacobs, and Jim. Fitzsimmons, the most 
articulate critics we have» would never 
be out of the pokey. 

I suppose there isn’t much point in 
saying it, inasmuch as the meeting is 
over, but I think the Fair Grounds had 
the poorest racing I ever remember. 
Day after day they had eight or nine 
claiming races for the cheapest sort of 
horses. All of which isn’t very edify- 
ing. The Louisiana Derby, which wound 
up the show last week, was won by Joe 
W. Brown’s Matagorda, a chestnut colt 
by Brown King—Co-Cella, and Money 
Broker second and Spy Defense third. 
It was Matagorda’s third straight vic- 
tory of the meeting. Now he’s going 
to Gulfstream Park for the Florida 
Derby this weekend. Though he'll 
have plenty of support in the betting 
from the Fair Grounds crowd, the 
chances are that Royal Bay Gem will 
be favorite for the Florida Derby de- 
spite the fact that he was beaten by 
Tribe at Gulfstream last week. Tribe, 
by the way, broke down in the race and 
probably won’t race again this season. 
Too bad; he was a fast colt. 


The Kentucky Derby entries, which 
were announced last weekend, totalled 
one hundred and thirty-seven, topping 





the nominations for the Preakness 
Stakes by two. Calumet Farm was the 
most liberal nominator to the Derby 
with five entries, Chanlea, winner of 
the Santa Anita Derby, Bubbley, one of 
the top fillies last season, Breeze By, 
Bob Away, and Peppy Lad. 

Travel Note: Alfred Vanderbilt’s 
Native Dancer left Santa Anita for Bel- 
mont Park last Saturday. 

Crafty Admiral picked off the last 
fat plum of the Florida season offered 
for older horses when he beat Battle- 
fiéld by a neck in the Gulfstream Han- 
dicap. He won the race last year, by 
the way. Although Crafty Admiral may 
have been a bit lucky: for Battlefield 
seemed to go all to pieces right at the 
end, it was an exciting race. And a 
fast one, too, for the mile and a quar- 
ter was run in 2:00 4-5. Crafty Ad- 
miral’s share of the purse was $37,400, 
which brought his earnings for the 
Florida season to $100,125. He will 
race on the New York tracks this 
spring. 

—0 


Rappahannock Pt.-to-Pt. 
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ing up a first as this was her initial 
trip to the winner’s circle. 

Last week Dr. Joseph Rogers call- 
ed Dr. Jackson at Leesburg, Va. to ask 
if the latter doctor could operate with- 
in a short time. Dr. Rogers reported 
that he had made a blood test on the 
patient and that it was definitely a 
cause of appendicitis. Dr. Jackson said 
he could be at the hospital within a few 
minutes. ... His patient? Dr. Rogers. 
The operation will keep the Doctor out 
of the point-to-points but his Big 
Breeze with Mr. Russell Dart up, ran 
a good race to finish 2nd in The Mount 
Marshall. 

Jack Skinner was a busy promoter 
on Saturday. The up and down hill 
going at Rappahannock is guaranteed 
to leg up a spectator or break him down 
completely. However, Trainer Skinner 
was going soundly as he talked to the 
various owners and riders, lining up 
entries for the forth-coming Piedmont 
Point-to-Point. 

An out-of-stater watching his first 
Virginia point-to-point was A. D. Pla- 
mondon, III. Mr. Plamondon has been 





(Santa Anita Photo) 


INTENT, winning the San Juan Capistrano ’Cap for the 2nd straight year at Santa 
Anita Park. The 5-year-old chestnut son of War Relic—Liz F., by Bubbling Over 


is a Brookfield Farms’ home-bred. 


‘er scoring 
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hunting with several Virginia packs 
and while he was enjoying the after- 
noon’s race: he was begrudging the fact 
that he had to return to Chicago. 

A. F. Atkins’ rode his entry, Ele- 
phant, in the farmers’ race and then 
the gray gelding provided a conveyance 
from which to watch the rest of the 
races on the card. His young boy was 
on a small chestnut pony and the riders 
were equipped with western tack. The 
tiny pony covered quite a bit of ground 
during the afternoon and even though 
the saddle slipped perilously up the 
pony’s neck, the youthful rider evidenc- 
ed a complete lack of concern. 


Letters to the Editor 
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splitting hairs. However, the judge 
who is inclined to have trouble making 
out an income tax return will have 
even more difficulty in producing a pro- 
per common denominator for matters 
of opinion and assigning to his opinion 
a numerical value. Therefore, be more 
or less mathematical in evaluating per- 
formance. In columns denoting what 
is purely your judgment, put a word 
or symbol which will recall to mind 
your reason for liking or disliking a 
horse. Then from your performance 
record and your picture of the horse as 
he performed before you, make your 
placement as you feel the class condi- 
tion dictates. You have graded the 
horses with relative performance. You 
have an outstanding characteristic re- 
lative to his manners and way of go- 
ing. You have noted conformation de- 
fects. That sort of card can be explain- 
ed anytime. 

In conclusion, I feel Mr. Hawkins is 
absolutely sound on open working hunt- 
and of course on model 
hunters. As I have tried to illustrate 
however, conformation hunter judging 
is not that simple. I feel we can in- 
sist on our judges showing relative 
merit of horses at the time he saw 
them. I do not think however, that 
we can ask him to shade his judgment 
of matters of opinion to mathematical 
precision. Nevertheless, we should ask 
him to keep a card which will recall 
to memory the process of his reasoning 
after vivid recollection of the class in 
question is dimmed. Every judge has 
his own hieroglyphics in making notes. 
I once asked a friend what ‘“‘d” meant 
on his cards. He said ‘dog’. Then 
came a “dd’’. That was ‘damned dog”. 
Pretty soon appeared ‘‘gdd’’. I was 
bright enough to figure that one out 
for myself. 

Perhaps a sensible combination of 
arithmetic and hieroglyphics which 
lends itself to a re-reading is the best 
answer. 

Sincerely 


John T. Cole 


Brigadier General, U. S. Army 

Assistant Division Commander 
JUNIOR HUNTER TRIALS 

Even: though the Harkaway Hunter 

Trials will not be held this year. War- 
renton’s hunt country will have junior 
hunter trials sometime the first week 
in April. The events held will be green 
classes plus handy, qualified and arm 
band equitation. A class which is not 
seen in this part of the country is the 
parent and child class. At the junior 
trials the class will be either for a 
parent and child, or two children and 
the entries will have to jump. Mrs. 
R. C. Winmill’s Clovelly Farm will be 
the location of the trials. 

















IDAHO ASSOCIATIONS 

Twenty delegates of the Idaho State 
Riding association met recently to dis- 
cuss the various riding activities for 
the coming year. Among things on the 
agenda are dates for future riding 
events in which member clubs will par- 
ticipate....The Idaho Equestrian, Inc. 
also held a recent meeting in which of- 
ficers for the coming year were elected: 
Al Campbell, president; Mrs. Francis 
Nitzel, vice-president; Mrs. Henry Flee- 
nor, treasurer and Mrs. Ward Rolph, 
secretary. It is the present plan of the 
club to hold its annual horse show some 
time in August in connection with the 
Idaho State Fair at Boise. ...The Boise 
Riding Club, the oldest flat saddle rid- 
ing club in the valley area, also held 
its annual election and has as offi- 
cers: Suzanne Dabney Taylor, presi- 
dent; Ben Koppes, vice-president: Leah 
Jones, secretary and Betty O’Connell, 
treasurer. Gus Walker and Martin Scul- 
ly are the club’s representatives to 
the W. R. C. A.—S. D. T. 


BLUE RIDGE HUNTERS 

In spite of the fact that it was Fri- 
day, the thirteenth of March, the rain, 
which poured down in the early morn- 
ing, had abdicated by noon in favor of 
bright sunshine which allowed the Blue 
Ridge Hunt to proceed with the trials 
to select two horses as its representa- 
tives in the Champion Virginia Field 
Hunter Trials. Mrs. George P. Green- 
halgh, Jr. whose good brown horse 
Traumertan has won two out of the 
four such events held to date and has 
led the field the other two times, was 
unable to ride her good campaigner, 
he being laid up with a skin infection. 
Nevertheless she borrowed her hus- 
band’s patent safety, Murphy. and was 
pinned first by former M. F. H. Col. 
Graham Dougherty, who acted as judge. 
Second was J. B. Taylor, owned and rid- 
den by Mrs. A. Mackay-Smith. Both 
horses will represent the hunt at the 
main event at Warrenton on March 21. 
Reserve was Mrs. Kenneth N. Gilpin’s 
Victory, ridden by Shirley Waugh 
Grubbs. 


A LINE ON THE GRAND NATIONAL 

Miss Dorothy Paget’s Legal Joy, 
which finished 2nd j)ehind Teal in 
last year’s Grand National, will not face 
the starter in this season’s edition of 
the jumping classic, due to a split ten- 
don....Following his failure in the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup March 5 in which 
he finished a tired last (the event was 
won by Mrs. Mary Keogh’s Knock 
Hard), Teal was under veterinary care 
for a digestive ailment. His trainer, 





Neville Crump thought he might pos- 
sibly start at Nottingham before the 
Grand National but he is now under 
doctor’s care for an intestinal rupture. 
Teal’s injury has placed the Irish horse 
Lucky Dome on top as the choice to 
win the 1953 Grand National. Lucky 
Dome is by Domaha (also sire of Knock 
Hard), out of Lucky pat, by Haine. 
The 2nd dam Dame Avis, a full sister to 
Snapper which won 18 steeplechases, is 
a grand-daughter of Little Avis, a sis- 
ter to Grudon, winner of the 1901 
Grand National and 13 other ’chasers. 
It’s very easy to see that Lucky Dome 
comes of ‘‘jumping’’ bloodstock. In 
winning the Leopardstown’ ’chase, 
Lucky Dome impressed very highly, and 
“Leopardstown” in his Irish Turf News 
says, ‘“‘Lucky Dome jumped soundly, 
rather than prilliantly throughout, and 
measured his fences with a precision 
likely to be greatly to the advantage of 
such a small horse at Aintree’. K. K. 








(Hawkins Photo) 


Steeplechase Jockey F. D. “Dooley” 
Adams gives his son some’ pointers. 
Jockey Adams is doing some hunting 
at Southern Pines, N. C., during the 
off season. 


ORANGE COUNTY NOTES 

Orange County Hounds met at the 
Oliver Filleys on March 7. Some con- 
sternation was caused by the presence 
of the Game Warden who was asking 
members for their Virginia hunting 
licenses. Many of them had to admit 
that they did not have one, and were 
offered the choice of appearing in court 
or paying the five dollar fine... .Pren- 
tice §. Porter and Edward R. Stettin- 
ius, both of Marshall, were ‘being con- 
gratulated on becoming Joint-Masters 
of Orange County Hounds for the 1953- 
54 season. Ex-Master Fletcher Harper 
is to be honorary Master. Mr. Porter 
was Joint-Master with Austin Niblack 
of the Onwentsia Hunt Club at Mill 
Creek, fll. in the ’30’s. When he came 
to Virginia he took over the Master- 
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ship of Cobbler Fox Hounds in 1941.. 
Others out this Saturday with Orange 
County were Mrs. Howell Jackson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Filley, Mrs. George Garrett, 
Mrs. W. P. Hulbert, Mrs. James Mills 
and her two daughters, Forrest Mars 
and daughter Jackie, George Ohrstrom, 


Jr. down from Washington with a 
friend, Mrs. F. Sears, Mrs. R. H. D. 
Randolph and Mrs. James P. McCor- 


mick, wife of the well known trainer 
at Dover.—Hilltopper 


LATE HUNT FIXTURES 

There just aren’t enough Saturdays 
in March and April to keep hunter 
trials, point-to-points and hunt meet- 
ing dates from conflicting. With the 
problem of selecting a date confront- 
ing them, some of the hunts can’t make 
their decisions very early. Some dates 
have come in which were too late for 
the February sporting calendar and 
next week’s calendar won't help them 
any. Among the hunter trials is the 
Shakerag Hounds event which will be 
held March 29 at Moccasin Hollow 
Farm, Randall Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga, . 
The Smithtown Hunt Trials were origin- 
ally scheduled for April 12 but the com- 
mittee has changed that to April 19.. 
In the point-to-point divisions, the lro- 
quois Hunt Club event will be held at 
Lexington, Ky. on March 28 and on that 
same day, the Green Spring Valley 
Hunt Old Fashioned Point-to-Point is 
scheduled. 


1953 YEARLING SALES PLANS 

Recognizing that a trend towards 
later buying of yearlings has been de- 
veloping in the U. S. A. as well as in 
Europe in recent years, the Fasig-Tip- 
ton Co., America’s foremost Thorough- 
bred auctioneers. have announced a 
new sales plan for 1953. According to 
Humphrey S. Finney, newly elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
the company, there will be two Eastern 
Yearling Sales operated by Fasig-Tip- 
ton this year. 

The long established Saratoga Sales 
will be confined to one week, August 
10 to 15th, with five nights of yearlings 
and a Saturday morning sale of race- 
horses. A second yearling sale will be 
held in the New York area the last week 
of the Belmont meeting, just before the 
running of the Futurity, October 3. 
Some 240 head will be offered at Sara- 
toga and about 200 in New York, it is 
planned. 

Henry H. Knight’s Almahurst Farm 
will sell approximately 50 yearlings at 
each vendue, while the Glenangus Farm 
of Larry MacPhail will sell 28, divided 
between Saratoga and New York. Simi- 
lar divisions are planned by most of 
the larger consignors, who welcome a 
good market for later developing young- 
sters which might not be ready for 
Saratoga. 

WARRENTON HUNTERS 

To pick two horses to represent the 
Warrenton Hunt at the Champion Vir- 
ginia Field Hunter Trials, M. F. H. 
Russell Arundel invited the members 
of his field to enter a special trials 
which were held at the Broadview 
Farm, scene of the Warrenton Gold 
Cup, on Wednesday, March 11th. Alex 
Mackay-Smith, M. F. H. of the Blue 
Ridge Hunt put the contestants thr- 
ough their paces, using some of the 
timber courses and part of the school- 
ing course which in the past has devel- 
oped many good show hunters for 
Broadview’s owner, Martin Vogel. and 
is now being used by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Burke, who have rented part 
of the stabling. When this phase had 
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been completed the entire company 
met the Warrenton hounds for a day’s 
hunting, in the course of which the 
judge had an opportunity to observe 
the performance of the various entries 
under actual hunting conditions. The 
final selections were Waterbuck, owned 
and ridden by Warrenton’s Field Mas- 
ter, William Wilbur, and Dofunny, 
owned and ridden by Mrs. William 
Howland, who, as Winifred Brown, rode 
many good show horses for the late 
Alex Calvert. Reserve was Night Raid- 
er, owned and ridden by Andrew Bar- 
tenstein. 

Warrenton will act as host for the 
main event this year by virtue of its 
win last year when the Blue Ridge 
Hunt acted in that capacity. At that 
time Substitution, with owner Betty 
Maloney in the saddle, was awarded 
first place. Mrs. Maloney thereby ac- 
quired the duty of acting as Field Mas- 
ter this year. Unfortunately Substitu- 
tion is temporarily laid up with hoof 
trouble. In consequence his owner will 
be mounted instead on Psychic Sally. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Winmill’s Clovelly 
Farm will provide this year’s course 
on Saturday, March 21. 


HOUSE DESTROYED 

A very disastrous fire occurred a few 
days ago in which Mr. John Carroll’s 
house near Bast Chatham, New York, 
burned to the ground. Mr. Carroll is 
Master and Huntsman of the Carroll 
Hounds at East Chatham, New York. 


NATIONAL PONY SOCIETY 

The National Pony Society has made 
plans to hold its 47th annual show at 
Roehampton Club, (England), in 
August and is scheduling over 80 class- 
es. Some indication of the size to which 
this show has grown can easily be seen 
by the fact that last year entries totalled 
nearly 700 from over 260 exhibitors 
while stabling was arranged for 225 
of the 540 ponies shown. Last year 50 
classes were held for Mountain Moor- 
lands which was the largest division. 
Interestingly enough, polo classes were 
next as they numbered 19. 


RIDER INCAPACITATED 
A broken collar-bone due to a recent 
fall in Miami, kept George Kearns from 
showing the Waverly Farms horses at 
Dinner Key. However the handling of 
the McIntosh hunters was ably taken 
over by Sidney Christian to add distinc- 
tion to the already classy hunter events. 
—M. W. 
CANNON BALL 
The famed Connemara pony, Cannon 
Ball, which died in 1926, was surely 
the St. Simon of his kind. He was the 
size of many of the best ponies in Hire 
and had an unbeaten record at country 
meetings. He was probably the last 
pure-bred Connemara pony sire in the 
country, as in more recent years the 
mating of the Connemara with other 
types resulted in the pure Connemara 
strain becoming extinct. The announce- 
ment of the death of Cannon Ball in his 
38th year was responsible for an extra- 
ordinary demonstration. Large num- 
bers of people went at once to the home 
of Mr. H. O’Toole at Leam, Connemara, 
who was as much affected as though he 
had lost a near relative. Neighbours 
had the body taken into the kitchen 
where it was laid out on an improvised 
bier. A half-barrel of porter stood in 
a corner of the room and the pony was 
“waked” in the old Irish fashion as 
though he had been a human being. 


Soon after midnight the body was plac- 
ed on a large stable door which had 
been taken off its hinges, and was car- 
ried by ten stalwart peasants to a grave 
lined with hay on the owner’s farm. 
There, at the dead of night, the burial 
took place, and a local bard read the 
following verse: 

Sleep, brave old pony, thy race is run, 
No more with earthy kin you’ll mingle; 
Dream of racecourse tracks you’ve won, 
Of noble steeds and epic deeds, 

And bookies left without a jingle. 


FIRST TIME IN KENTUCKY 

* The Fasig-Tipton Co., which has held 
sales all over the U. S. and Canada for 
half a century. will hold its first sale 
in the Blue Grass in 10 years when 
it stages the Jerry McCarthy Disper- 
sal at Doug Davis’ High Hope Farm, 
Versailles, Kentucky, April 13. 

This will be the first ‘‘Dark Monday’”’ 
of the Keeneland Spring meeting, which 
will enable horsemen to attend the ven- 
due, headed by the brilliant Van Cros- 
by, winner of over $35,000 as a juve- 
nile last year. This son of Broke Even 
was handicapped at 115 lbs. in the Ex- 
perimental by John B. Campbell, who 
has only accorded a higher weight to 
175 horses in the past decade in which 
71,000 foals were born. 

With Van Crosby will be sold a 2- 
year-old half-brother, two other race- 
horses, four yearlings and seven brood- 
mares, including the stakes winner 
Egretta, to make up the McCarthy con- 
signment. Other racing and breeding 
stock has been consigned to the sale, 
entries to which close March 31, ac- 
cording to General Manager Humphrey 
S. Finney. 


“MAKO QUEEN” 
Mrs. H. J. Stringer, Jr. of Ligonier, 


Pa. who is a hunt meeting owner en: ° 


thusiast, has just garnered a title at 
Cat Cay in the Bahamas. During one 
outing Mrs. Stringer caught a 221 Ib. 
Mako Shark and the next day she pull- 
ed in a 239 pounder..Thus the title 
“Mako Queen’’. 


A FAMOUS LIVERPOOL FENCE 

In addition to the race named after 
him, there is also an obstacle in the 
Grand National course known as ‘‘Bech- 
er’s Brook”’ (often mispelled and impro- 
nounced Beecher’s). This jump is pos- 
sibly more discussed and has the big- 
gest crowd assembled at it each Nat- 
ional day, than any other, and year by 
year the same question is asked a 
thousand times, “How did it get its 
name?’ It has been so known ever since 
the first National in 1839. Captain Mar- 
tin Becher was riding a headstrong 
horse called Conrad and was leading 
when he was deposited in the brook. 
He got as close to the bank as he could 
to avoid being jumped on by the re- 
mainder of the field and remained in 
the water until he was sure the last 


One of Broadhead’s 
Best As A Study 


In Composition 


Smithson Broadhead caught’ the 
scene of our cover picture at the Pied- 
mont Point-to-Point held a year ago on 
Paul Mellon’s Rokeby Farm near Up- 
perville, Va. It shows the horses cool- 
ing out after the last race. A bank of 
heavy dark-purple clouds had gatherel 
over the Blue Ridge in the background, 
through an opening in which shone a 
shaft of the setting sun, illuminating 
the landscape with a brilliant contrast 
in light. The deep shadows thus cast 
are brilliantly painted. As a study in 
composition this is certainly one of the 
most successful canvasses from Broad- 
head’s brush (no posterior allusions 
intended). The pose of the figures is 
admirable, the group at the left deep 
in a post-mortem, the leader of the post 
parade on the grey, relaxing in his 
saddle after the day’s work, the slouch 
of the colored boy holding the bay, the 
lady at the extreme right making sure 
that her favorite is done up properly. 
In the foreground, carefully bandaged, 
is *Polichinela II, belonging to the 
well-known trainer Jack Skinner of 
Middleburg, a former winner over brush 
and hurdles and winner of the Joseph 
W. Lewis Memorial at the Blue Ridge 
Point-to-Point the following week. All 
in all it presents two faculties difficult 
to find in combination, the touch of 
the true artist and the eye of the experi- 
enced horseman. 


- 





horse had flown over his head. He 
afterwards remarked, ‘‘How confound- 
edly unpleasant cold water is without 
brandy in it!’’ A Norfolk man, he was 
a yeomanry captain, but had seen ser- 
vice at Waterloo, and afterwards gave 
himself up to race riding. There were 
no training cars or planes in those 
days, and it is recorded that within a 
couple of weeks he travelled over 700 
miles on horseback to take mounts at 
race meetings. His father was a farmer 
and horse dealer. and had Martin in 
the saddle when he was 4 years old. He 
was 42 when he rode in the first Nat- 
ional. Born in 1797, he died in, Lon- 
don in 1864 and his name will forever 
be kept alive by the brook at Aintree 
named after him. 


—QJ. Fairfax-Blakeborough 








GUEST INSTRUCTOR 


Basic or Advanced Horsemanship and 
Jumping 
Dressage—elementary or Haute L’Ecole. 
Individual and group lessons everywhere 
by invitation. 


CAPT. VICTOR A. von ALENITCH 
6001 E. Iliff Ave. 
Denver 20, Colorado 
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OR: “MORDAX” STUDS, 





For Safe Winter and Summer Riding 
use the famous 


“Mordax” Non-Slip Studs 


These Studs prevent slipping on ANY surface 
including glare ice. 


Permanently left in shoes. Not to be compared with ordinary caulks. No special shoes 
Available in large and small sizes, in screw and drive-in styles (not pictured). 
Large size 50 cents per Stud; small size 45 cents per stud. 
These Studs are found on practically every hunter and jumper in England and 
are rapidly becoming standard equipment for hunters and jumpers in America. 
For orders and information write: 


MATHEWS CO., DEPT. C, 1406 18th ST., DES MOINES, IA. 
33 KNOX STREET, LONDON W. 1, 





ENGLAND 
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Hrother in Blood to Fae Poted Stallion 
ROMAN 


WILL STAND ENSUING SEASON AT MY FARM 


GOT BY OLD BULL DOG, dam imp. BUCKUP 


The undersigned begs to inform his friends and neighbors that 
he has acquired the beautiful stallion BOSS, of so notable a 
pedigree, to stand at my farm near the village of Upperville. 
I hereby certify that -Boss was a good winner at 2, 3 
and 4, including stakes in our neighboring sovereign state of 
Maryland. 

Boss was got by old imported Bull Dog (who got winners 
of mofe money in America than any other sire while he was 
still activem-and who now ranks second only to his son, 
the famous Bull Lea), dam imported Buckup, got by 
Buchan (famous English stallion), winner of Test Sweep- 
stakes and dam of the celebrated sprinter ROMAN, one of 


the finest and most successful stallions to be found in Ken- 
tucky; of the notable winners Bucking, Boss, and of two 
mates which have produced the Sweepstakes winners, Siam 
Bang and Pintor. 2nd dam Look Up, got by Ultimus; 3rd 
dam Sweeping Clance, by Sweep; 4th dam imported Regi- 
nella, by Melton; Sth dam Regina, by Uncas; 6th dam Lulu, 
by Voltigeur and thence back in Messrs. Weatherby’s book to 
Cascoigne’s Foreign Horse of the 20 family. 

The blood of Boss flows pure. He challenges a comparison 
of Pedigree with the best horses in the United States sub- 
mitting the claims on each to the Legends of his Country and 
England as the proper Arbiters. 
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TO BE PAID BEFORE THE LEAP 


TAYLOR HARDIN 
NEWSTEAD FARM 
UPPERVILLE, VIRCINIA 
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